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Wine & Health 


Wells Shoemaker, MD 


Cancer and 
Cabernet 


Oh help me, please, doctor, I’m damaged. 
—Mick Jagger 
There's lies, damn lies . . . and statistics. 
—Harry Truman 
Nothing, not even the Ayatollah’s ghost, 
triggers more loathing by Americans 
than the fear of getting cancer from 
something hidden in their food, their 
air, their water, or their house. 
What about their wine? 
Painfully, the answer is more political 
than medical. The truth, always elusive 
in the first place, can’t be told publically 


You can’t afford delays from 
unreliable equipment. And you can’t 


operate filters. 
Velo filters have proven 


afford inconsistent results from hard to 


reliability. They save you time, money, 


P.O. Box 750249 Petaluma, CA94975 (707) 765-6666 ° 


without risking confrontation with abra- 
sive government agencies and vulture 
lawyers. 

The only clear winners are the rat 
farmers. 

Lab technicians feed countless hordes 
of baby rats countless mountains of 
chemicals in order to get the goods on 
guilty molecules. Computers hum for 
weeks combing for statistical associa- 
tions with a ‘p value’ low enough to 
convince a journal editor. 

These efforts have achieved several 
public health contributions: one won't 
find x-rays in shoe stores, dioxin in 
lemonade, or radium in little Becky's 
glow paint. Industries which use high 
concentrations of substances such as 
vinyl chloride must take responsible 
precautions to protect their workers. 

Reasonable concern, however, can 
rapidly escalate to hysteria in the name 
of public interest, as we saw recently 
with the Alar-on-apples saga. Once a 
substance is labelled a carcinogen, per- 
spective and balance shrink before the 
lynch mob of public indignation. 

Asbestos, for example, definitely causes 
lung cancer when inhaled for years, 
but poses no threat when ingested. 


We sell the least expe 
equipment in 


and worry. They are the finest filters 
in the world today. 

Of course, you’re buying more 
than a machine. You’re buying Scott 
Labs’ service — 55 years of coming 
through in the crush. 


the wine industry. 


from Scott Labs aren’t only the best 
filters money can buy. 


Canada East (416) 839-9463 . 
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Nevertheless, uniquely effective liquid 
filtration materials containing asbestos 
have been effectively banned. 

Anxiety about carcinogens in drinking 
water flushed Proposition 65 into the 
embrace of California voters. As a re- 
sult, a panel of scientists listed ethanol, 
along with 200-odd other substances, 
as a carcinogen. 

The panel noted evidence that abusive 
drinkers, most of whom are also heavy 
smokers, develop throat cancer more 
often than moderate drinkers and ab- 
stainers. Tumors can be induced in lab 
animals given prodigious amounts of 
ethanol. 

The exaggerated dosage did not miti- 
gate the Prop. 65 panel's decision about 
ethanol. Furthermore, no discrimina- 
tion was made either between sources 
of ethanol or patterns of consumption. 

Prop. 65 warning signs now hang in 
every California winery, and state law 
forbids posting any statement criticiz- 
ing either the limited and distorted 
methodology or the transparent politi- 
cal agenda of the panel. 

Furthermore, citation of positive health 
information, such as improved longevity 
for moderate drinkers, may be construed 


Which means that Velo filters 


They’re also the least expensive. 
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as ‘deprecating’ the impact of the warn- 
ing signs, and runs the risk of a gory 
joust with California’s attorney general. 

Similarly, the federal warning label 
that becomes mandatory in November, 
1989, does not allow any extraneous 
facts to interfere with the impact of its 
slanted wording. A winery could press 
a First Amendment lawsuit, but by the 
time it reached the Supreme Court, 
even late-harvest Petite Sirah would 
have oxidized in the barrel. 


Malice in Wonderland 

In this Emperor’s parade of cloaked 
truth, veiled threats, and naked malice, 
it seems superfluous to talk about scien- 


Wy 


tific data, but let’s look at several areas 
of recent interest: breast cancer, querce- 
tin, and skin cancer. 

A study in the New England Journal of 
Medicine (1987) found that women con- 
suming alcohol had a greater chance of 
developing breast cancer than did ab- 
stainers. However, other data in the 
same issue showed that this risk was 
seen only with beer and spirits, not 
wine. 

The accompanying editorial pointed 
out that the reduced incidence of athero- 
schlerotic disease among moderate 
drinkers would have to be weighed 
against the possible carcinogenic risks, 
and it called for more research. 
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Five pages of letters critical of the 
study’s methodology or conclusions 
appeared in a subsequent issue of the 
journal. In 1988, two articles refuting 
the association were published in major 
medical journals, leaving unresolved 
the queston of a possible ‘weak associ- 
ation’. 

While wine appears to be ‘off the hook’ 
for breast cancer — indeed, it’s uncer- 
tain if there is a hook — it’s tempting to 
speculate why the one study showed a 
difference between wine, beer, and 
spirits. Among many biochemical dif- 
ferences, the aspect of heating clearly 
distinguishes these classes of beverages. 

Beer is made from roasted barley 
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mashed in 150°F water, then boiled 
before fermentation. Spirits are made 
by further boiling and distilling either 
grain beer or another source of alcohol. 
Red wine, on the other hand, never 
gets hotter than a warm summer day, 
and white wines rarely get warmer than 
a Spring morning. Stages of intense 
heating may produce substances that 
living organisms cannot. 


Quercetin Cuvee 

Quercetin, a substance made by living 
plants, appears to have a strong anti- 
cancer effect, and red wines offer it 
generously for the public interest. Quer- 
cetin can be found in grape skins, 
onions, garlic, and kale vegetables such 
as broccoli. 

According to a report to the American 
Chemical Society in April, 1989, quer- 
cetin exerts a cancer inhibition effect by 
blocking the proliferation of abnormally 
multiplying cells. Several sketchy popu- 
lation studies appear to show lower 
cancer rates in areas where diets are 
high in quercetin. 

The maceration of red grape skins 
during fermentation liberates quercetin, 
and unfined red wines carry biologically 
active amounts of the substance. Quer- 
cetin’s effects may possibly explain some 
of the favorable differences between 
the cancer statistics of wine drinkers 
compared to non wine-drinkers. 

While this information remains pre- 
liminary, it certainly is refreshing to 
those of us who ferment Zinfandel 
grapes with their skins on! 

Almost immediately after the quer- 
cetin story was released, however, 
another preliminary report hit the 
media with a thud. 


Never say Nevi again 

In May, 1989, a group of Yale research- 
ers announced a statistical association 
between wine consumption and malig- 
nant melanoma in patients with dys- 
plastic nevi. Newspapers published in- 
accurate synopses of the article, inter- 
viewed the authors, then blared that 
wine causes cancer. 

In actuality, this study retrospectively 
compared non-comparable groups, 
computer-sifted a large number of vari- 
ables, and made a curious observation 
— possibly useful, but certainly not 
conclusive. 

I asked Dr. David South, a dermatolo- 
gist and lecturer at Stanford University, 
about dyplastic nevi (DN). These rare, 
poorly marginated, variably pigmented 
moles tend to be larger than common 


moles and often live in unusual places, 
such as the lower trunk and buttocks. 

While DN themselves don't often turn 
malignant, they serve as a marker for a 
20- to 50-fold increase in the incidence 
of malignant melanoma, which typically 
develops somewhere else on the skin. 

DN can be seen most often as a here- 
ditary syndrome with many nevi or, 
less commonly, as a spontaneous con- 
dition with fewer nevi. The risk of mela- 
noma approaches 100% in patients with 
hereditary DN when a first order rela- 
tive has had melanoma. 

The study in question took 117 patients 
who already had melanoma and went 
back to see how many had DN (about 
42%). The computer then shook the 
demographic data comparing the groups 
with and without DN. The DN group 
was more likely to have drunk wine 
than the group without DN, but beer 
and spirits consumption and most other 
factors were similar. 


Apples and oranges 

Comparing these two groups is like 
comparing the dressing habits of sky- 
divers with those of golfers and attribut- 
ing the groups’ likelihood of breaking 
ankles to their differences in attire. The 
DN group is one with a totally distinc- 
tive risk configuration. 

While the authors allowed the news- 
papers to conclude that wine might in- 
crease the chance that dysplastic nevi 
could become cancerous, really their 
study didn't deal at all with the quite- 
rare circumstance of a DN turning ugly. 
They looked for DN after the melanoma 
had happened elsewhere. 

Furthermore, in a study where the 
number of patients is so small, percent- 
ages can be tremendously skewed by 
even two or three individuals. (Com- 
pare this with studies of moderate alco- 
hol consumption and longevity moni- 
toring 80,000 subjects.) 

Only by looking prospectively at com- 
parable groups, such as people identi- 
fied with DN before melanoma, accu- 
mulating demographic data on them at 
entry, then following their clinical 
courses for years, might true illumina- 
tion be achieved. Of course, fame would 
also have to wait. 


Ethical Quandary 

This circus of cancer data will go on 
and on, with claims and counter claims. 
Unfortunately, there are few ethical 
ways to evaluate cancer-causing agents 
on human subjects in a Western demo- 
cracy. 

Studies based upon lab animal me- 
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thodology involve the absurdity of giv- 
ing monstrous, toxic doses to rodents, 
then trying to extrapolate the results to 
human experience. 

Large human population studies deal 
with real people, but remain awkward 
because confounding variables may be 
as prominent as the experimental ones. 
Small studies run the risk of yielding 
distorted results because of quirk alone. 


Some researchers who earnestly be- 
lieve they are helping society may in- 
directly incriminate a substance with- 
out evidence, saying something like, 
“Our data to demonstrate carcinogene- 
sis are inconclusive so far, but the per- 


vasive importance of this issue man- 
dates further study.” 

Rarely will a scientist exonerate a sub- 
stance, for fear of being repudiated later, 
and maybe sued. 


Conclusion 

If wine consumption has any effect on 
cancer, whether positive or negative, 
it’s likely to be a minor one when com- 
pared to the very real improvement in 
cardiovascular health enjoyed by mod- 
erate drinkers. People in the industry 
will hail the positive reports (quercetin), 
and the prohibitionists will joyfully run 
the negative ones up their flagpoles 
(DN). 
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Statistics, however, can’t predict the 
future of an individual. They only re- 
present what people have measured in 
the past, whether pertinent or not. 

Common sense and moderation make 
the best sense. Drink wine with supper. 
Get your moles and your breasts exam- 
ined professionally, regardless of your 
drinking preferences, and eat lots of 
broccoli. Don't skydive in golf shoes. 


Dr. Shoemaker is winemaker at Salamandre 
Wine Cellars in Aptos, CA, and a practicing 
pediatrician. He can’t afford many cellar 
rats now, but will consider raising white 
mice in Limousin barrels if the prohibition- 
ists bankrupt his winery. 
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The 
Wine 
Lawyer 


R. Corbin Houchins 


Interstate grapes 


Trade in premium wine grapes across 
state lines has become more common 
lately. 

Since interstate commerce introduces 
new legal issues, this is a good time to 
look at three specific areas: labelling, 
dispute resolution, and additional gov- 
ernmental regulation. 


Label considerations 

Under Part 4 of the federal regulations, 
labelling is fairly straightforward, but 
there are some limitations on multi- 
state wines. 

For a truly generic non-vintage wine, 
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no appellation of origin is necessary. If, 
however, a vintage year, a grape variety, 
or a semi-generic term such as ‘bur- 
gundy’ is used, federal regulations re- 
quire that the origin be stated. For non- 
vintage domestic products, the appella- 
tion of origin can be as broad as ‘Ameri- 
car’ or ‘United States’. 

Most often, the producer wants to 
name a state. If the wine is to be made 
entirely from grapes from a single state, 
no significant labelling issues arise, 
even if it is not the state where the pro- 
duct was made, so long as it is an adja- 
cent state and local regulations are ob- 
served. If the grapes came from more 
than one state, however, we are into 
multi-state appellations. 


Appellations 

Federal regulations are, to a degree, 
based on the premise that a label should 
convey meaningful information. 

The rationale for requiring an appella- 
tion smaller than the entire country for 
vintage wine is that the area designated 
should be small enough to have roughly 
homogeneous growing conditions in a 
particular year. Similarly, multi-state 
appellations are limited to no more than 


three states, and they must all be con- 
tiguous. 

Multi-state labels must contain a com- 
position statement showing the per- 
centage of the wine derived from each 
named state, with a tolerance of plus or 
minus 2%. The wine itself must have 
been finished in one of the named states 
— arequirement that does not preclude 
cleaning it up and bottling it in another 
state. 

On the other hand, if you want to 
change the class or type of the wine 
outside the state where it was crushed 
(e.g., wine vinified in one state and sent 
to another to be made sparkling), you 
would lose the right to name states on 
the label, and with it the right to vin- 
tage-date the wine. 


End run 

A friend at the Bureau pointed out to 
me that there is no required minimum 
amount of wine from any one state of a 
multi-state appellation. Thus, a mullti- 
state appellation could be a way around 
the contiguity requirement noted above. 

Since an Idaho winery could not buy 
grapes from California and use the Cali- 
fornia appellation (because the states 
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do not touch), the theoretical fall-back 
would be to toss in a bunch each of 
Idaho and Nevada grapes and call it 
California/Nevada/Idaho. If the regula- 
tions can be taken literally, the compo- 
sition statement could say up to 2% each 
for the Nevada and Idaho components. 

In fact, a literal reading would dispense 
with the non-California grapes alto- 
gether, since a claim of up to 2% would 
be within tolerance of zero. The prob- 
lem is that other regulations would be 


violated by such a subterfuge, so I would 
counsel anyone thinking of that course 
of action to use enough from each 
named state to be sure that the label 
does not create a misleading impression. 

The potentially tricky part of the fed- 
eral regulation is where it incorporates 
with state law. To be entitled to a multi- 
state appellation, the wine is required 
by Part 4 to conform to the laws of all 
the named states with respect to com- 
position, winemaking methods, and 
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inefficient, and invariably damage the wine. 
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designation. Thus, it is necessary to 
know what the local requirements are 
— and that is not always a subject of 
crystalline clarity. 

What is meant, for example, by con- 
forming to local requirements regarding 
the ‘designation’ of multi-state wines? 
State labelling laws do not contemplate 
multi-state appellations. The regulation 
could not mean that the wine must 
conform to the regulations that would 
be imposed if it were separately labelled 
in each named state, with an appella- 
tion referring to that state alone, since 
by definition the product would be mis- 
labelled. As the requirement is com- 
monly understood, if there are no state 
regulations pertaining to multi-state 
wines, the wine is in conformity with 
them. 

In practice, the Bureau of Alcohol, 
Tobacco & Firearms approves label ap- 
plications where there are no specific 
prohibitions in state law. Nevertheless, 
it would be prudent for anyone consid- 
ering a business plan that relies on a 
multi-state appellation to examine all 
the potential legal problems, whether 
from regulators or from competitors, 
well in advance of committing for the 
grapes. 

To illustrate, a California regulation re- 
quires that wines bearing the appellation 
“California” or the name of a subdivision 
of the state be made entirely of California 
grapes. One might ask whether wine 
labelled, say, “California/Oregon Pinot 
Noir” would be using the appellation 
“California”. 

I agree with the current BATF answer 
that the multi-state appellation is one 
thing and the single state appellation 
“California” is another, so that only the 
state name alone (which is, after all, set 
off in quotes in the regulation itself) 
would be forbidden to multi-state wine. 

One would not, however, be well-ad- 
vised to make marketing plans on that 
basis without thorough legal analysis, 
including assessment of potential com- 
petitor objections, regardless of the po- 
sition taken by the federal and state 
regulatory agencies. 


Long-range arguments 

‘Dispute resolution’ is a somewhat 
euphemistic term covering a wide range 
of consequences that may follow failure 
to agree on an issue arising out of a 
commercial transaction. 

It is a constant theme in these pages 
that anticipating issues in your import- 
ant commercial relationships and re- 
solving them in advance in writing is 
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the sensible way to do business. 

For most wineries, grape supply is 
decidedly an area where a well-drafted 
contract should be the norm. That rec- 
ommendation has little to do with the 
degree of trust involved. In an area as 
important and as subjective as the sup- 
ply of basic raw material, even the best 
of friends will profit from a roadmap. 
Moreover, you may be dealing with a 
successor in interest by the time the 
grapes are picked. 

Even the best drawn agreement will 
not prevent people from disagreeing 
later, but it will have a profound effect 
on the cost of resolution. From the 
standpoint of enforcing your rights, 
methods of dealing with points of dis- 
agreement that may arise in the course 
of a commercial relationship can be 


industry have come to expect from the 
government. 

A grower selling his or her own grapes 
across state lines is not required to be 
licensed, but anyone engaged in the 
business of buying wholesale quanti- 
ties of fruit for processing outside the 
state where the fruit was grown is a 
dealer under the Act and must comply 
with its provisions and with the regula- 
tions adopted by the U.S. Dept. of 
Agriculture. 


Whether in a given case one is “en- 
gaged in the business” can be a close 
call, and the implications of the Act 
should be on the legal preparation 
agenda of any out-of-state grape pur- 
chase program. 

One of the things the Dept. of Agri- 
culture can do is to hear complaints 
arising out of interstate produce sales. 
Thus, another set of remedies is added 
to the usual list of dispute resolution 
procedures. Resort to regulatory pro- 
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graded in ascending order of cost of 
resolution as: 

(1) Anticipated and settled in advance 
by a clear statement in a contract award- 
ing attorney fees to the prevailing party. 

(2) Governed by principles clearly 


stated and readily applied in a contract 
providing for arbitration, with an award 
of costs to the prevailing party. 

(3) Left for future agreement or 
disagreement. 

There are numerous combinations 
and permutations of rights and reme- 
dies, but normally the choices of pro- 
cedure are litigation and arbitration if 
agreement is not forthcoming. 


Enter the Government 

With the sales of agricultural commo- 
dities, there may be a third choice. 

In the 1920s and 1930s, farmers were 
able to obtain legislation in various juris- 
dictions that gave regulatory agencies a 
role in disputes betweens producers 
and processors. One such law still on 
the books at the federal level affects 
purchases of out-of-state wine grapes 
in an interesting way. 

The Perishable Agricultural Commodi- 
ties Act of 1930, as subsequently amend- 
ed, does not mention grapes by name, 
but it covers fresh fruits “of every kind 
and character” traded in interstate or 
foreign commerce. It was aimed at com- 
mission merchants, brokers, other inter- 
mediary dealers, and fly-by-night pro- 
cessors who might get possession of 
produce on credit, pocket the proceeds 
of sale to a third party, and leave town. 

‘Dealers’ are regulated under the Act 
by the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
issues licenses, adopts rules, exacts 
penalties, and generally does all the 
things that those of us in a regulated 
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ceedings would be a logical point to 
cover in the grape supply agreement. 
Some of the federal resolution pro- 
cedures have real teeth. Criminal penal- 
ties are possible for unauthorized rejec- 
tion of perishable fruit or for failure to 
make timely payment. The Department 
also has the power to make inspections, 
producing reports that may be used as 
evidence in court proceedings. 


A trap for borrowers 

Particular care should be taken in in- 
terstate grape purchases by wineries 
that are dependent upon financing col- 


lateralized by product inventory. 

A 1984 amendment to the Act relates 
to security interests granted by dealers 
in ‘products derived from’ perishable 
agricultural commodities. Most winer- 
ies that have borrowed from a financial 
institution have signed a security agree- 
ment and a UCC-1 granting a security 
interest in wine inventories. 

Under the Act, inventory, receivables, 
and proceeds of sale are deemed to be 
held in trust for the agricultural pro- 
ducer to the extent they are derived 
from the interstate purchase, provided 
the producer gives notice and goes 
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through a few regulatory hoops. 

Thus, that portion of the winery’s in- 
ventory, accounts receivable, and cash 
attributable to the out-of-state grapes 
can be effectively removed from the 
pool of collateral without action by the 
winery. Whether such an occurrence 
would give the bank the option to call 
the loan depends on the terms of the 
borrowing agreement. 

In summary, there is no reason not to 
trade in grapes across state lines, but it 
calls for some extra care in labelling, in 
drafting agreements, and in monitoring 
your financial arrangements. a 
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Winery Water 
& Waste 


D.R. Storm, Ph.D, PE. 


Key Crisis 

Iam always fascinated when a highly-placed 
man or woman in government or industry 
extracts a gold ring or a miniature taste vin 
key chain with three of four keys. These 
shakers and movers must keep one set of 
keys for show and one hidden in a money 
belt girdling their waist. 

L, on the other hand, am unable to enter 
my building with fewer than four keys. My 
spouse of many years says that I have a ‘key 
fetish’ and that I don’t know the identity of 
10% of the keys on my ring. 

That, of course, is far from the truth; my 
almost foolproof system of pocketknife-etched 
symbols and color codes allows me to keep 
track of my assortment of ignition and se- 
curity lock keys. 

For example, the Master lock key with the 
etched DMP advises me that this key will 
open the winery dumpster container; like- 
wise, the purple plastic ring on the Schlage 
lock door key that opens the back door to the 
winery. Similarly, the forklift ignition key 
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says ‘tow’ for Towmotor, the manufacturer’s 
name. 

I have apparently reached the upper limit 
for key ring mass, as my auto mechanic very 
wisely and correctly diagnosed my engine's 
electrical problem as ‘‘too many keys have 
bent the ignition switch.’’ My wife, who 
overheard the mechanic’s verdict, got in the 
last word with, ‘‘I’ve been telling him that 


(EAS 


for years! 


Waste treatment 
and biological 
activators (BA’s) 


BA’s: Do | Need Them? 

Biological activators are not a new de- 
velopment in the wine industry. Wine- 
makers have been using pure culture 
starter yeasts for at least 40 years, and 
malolactic bacteria innoculum for about 
20 years, to produce consistent high 
quality in table wines.! 

A previous PW&V column discussed 
the treatability of winery waste and the 
effects of hydraulic and solids loading 
on treatment efficiency and the stand- 
ing crop of organisms (biomass).” 

The bacteria flora associated with 
human excrement is an ideal and con- 
tinuous source of aerobic, anaerobic 
and facultative organisms and enzymes 
that can sustain the biodegration of car- 


bonaceous and nitrogenous materials 
in a treatment cell (reactor). 

By choice, most wineries separate their 
sanitary and process wastestreams; thus, 
the raw process wastewater is chronic- 
ally deficient in the ‘seed’ biomass nec- 
essary for efficient waste treatment. 


Designer bugs (first generation) 

When the freeze-drying process for the 
inactivation and storage of viable cell 
material was introduced (circa 1965), the 
waste treatment industry seized upon 
the idea to provide a ready source of 
beneficial organisms for troublesome and 
malodorous waste treatment systems. 

‘Dried Bacteria Cultures’ (dbc) ap- 
peared and were touted by their manu- 
facturers as the solution to all treatment 
problems, i.e., unplug clogged leach- 
fields, reduce hydrogen sulfide odors, 
suppress foam, and hydrolyze grease. 

These first generation blends of yeast, 
bacteria, and enzymes were proprietary 
formulations, and the specific species 
and relative concentrations of each were 
closely guarded secrets. From a prac- 
tical standpoint, in order to satisfy the 
diverse uses expected by dbc purchas- 
ers and the claims published by the dbc 
sellers, the manufacturer had to include 
a dib of this and a dab of that to cover 
all eventualities. 

While this shotgun approach was suc- 
cessful in satisfying a plethora of prob- 
lems, there was never any scientific pos- 
sibility of learning what critter or en- 
zyme in the blend performed the mira- 
cle, or how much dbc was actually re- 
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quired. A rather careful search of the 
water pollution control literature did 
not reveal a large body of knowledge 
about biological activator content and 
performance (see References). 


Economics 

Once convinced that the dbe was ac- 
tually helping treatment performance, 
waste treatment plant operators had to 
include a new and sometimes costly 
supply item on their budgets. Because 
of the lack of conclusive scientific evi- 
dence supporting dbc miracles, govern- 
ing boards often refused to fund the 
item because of the cloud of secrecy 
surrounding its content. 


Designer bugs (second generation) 

Since the horse and buggy days of the 
first waste treatment-targeted biological 
activators, a more sophisticated and 
scientifically open bio-activator indus- 
try has emerged. 

The nomenclature has also changed. 
Bio-augmentation is the term which 
best describes the use of bioactivators 
in waste treatment. As defined by the 
Solmar Corporation of Orange, CA, it 


is “...the technique of increasing the 
biological efficiency of waste treatment 
systems through the programmed addi- 
tions of specific bacterial formulations.” 


The Solmar Corporation has taken 
most of the guesswork and black magic 
from bioaugmentation science. If a trou- 
blesome wastestream cannot be matched 
to one of the seven (7) standard Solmar 
formulations, a treatability analysis is 
done by Solmar’s laboratory to deter- 
mine the best mix of microbial species 
that will give the best BOD/COD 
reduction. 

The Solmar formulation recommended 
for winery use is C-102°; the June 1989 
cost is $336.25 FOB factory for a 25- 
pound pail, about $13.45/lb. Dose rates 
are about 1-lb of culture per 1,000 gal- 
lons of daily flow for seven days, re- 
duced to 1-lb per 2,000 gallons for 14 
days, further reduced to 1-Ib for 4,000 
gallons of daily flow for continuous 
biomass maintenance. 

This unit price is higher than for stand- 
ard off-the-shelf microbial/enzyme cul- 
tures like “K-37 Roebic” or “Septizyme’, 
which currently retails in the Sacra- 
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mento, CA area for about $10.00/quart 
(liquid) and $9.00/lb (dry culture), re- 
spectively. An environmental engineer- 
ing graduate student could do a great 
thesis comparing the performance of 
the several biomixes now in the market- 
place. 


BA’s: When should | use them? 

For all of the complete-mix extended 
aeration systems designed by our of- 
fice, we suggest the use of a bioculture 
about three to four weeks before the 
onset of grape harvest and crush. 

Building up the biomass in the aeration 
cell is a necessary step to adapt the sys- 
tem to the design hydraulic and solids 
loading to which it will be exposed dur- 
ing the next 45 to 60 days. We also spe- 
cify that a microbial substrate (food 
source) from a kindred industry, such 
as a brewery, be used to sustain and op- 
timize the standing crop of organisms. 

For wineries with septic tanks and soil 
absorption systems, a dose of BA before 
crush certainly wouldn't harm the flora 
in the tank, and it might produce some 
positive results in terms of improved 
sedimentation rates and bio-reduction 
in the two compartment tanks. Organic 
mat build-up at the soil-drain rock in- 
terface might also be reduced. 

It will be impossible to measure im- 
provement in performance of the septic 
system, but this small investment might 
get you through another crush without 
having to send an emergency message 
to Peter's Prompt Pumper Service. Hf 

David Storm is a consulting sanitary engi- 
neer and owner of Winters Winery. 
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Top wine-selling 
restaurant 


By John C. Given 

For 13 years, Windows on the World 
has been one of the most successful 
wine-conscious dining establishments 
in America. Dazzling patrons with 
spectacular views of New York City, it 
sells more wine than any other restaur- 
ant in the United States. 

In size and in scope, the place is im- 
mense. Located on the 107th floor of 
one of two quarter-mile-high World 
Trade Center towers, Windows consists 
of four elements: 

e The Restaurant, which seats 360; 

¢ The Hors d’Oeuvrerie and Statue of 
Liberty Lounge, for light fare; 

e The City Lights Bar; and 

¢ The Cellar In The Sky, an intimate, 
36-seat, restaurant-within-a-restaurant 
that features one five-wine, seven- 
course, fixed price dinner nightly. 


Left: Alec Brough, cellarmaster at Windows 
Right: Kevin Zraly, wine director of Inhilco 


With a staff of 500, the restaurant com- 
plex covers nearly an acre of floor space. 
In 1988, it grossed $25 million, includ- 
ing $3.1 million in wine alone — selling 
an average 12,000 bottles/month. 

“We could have generated more reve- 
nue by raising wine prices more, but 
we haven't,” said Kevin Zraly, wine di- 
rector of Inhilco, the Hilton Interna- 
tional subsidiary that runs Windows on 
the World and 21 other restaurants in 
the World Trade Center. 

“Liquor sales were down 15% in 1988, 
while beer was flat. Customers are 
crossing over to wine as the beverage of 
choice.” 

While that’s certainly true, it’s also 
true that Windows — a wine-oriented 
restaurant from the start — was well- 


positioned to make the most of the © 


trend. 
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In fact, Inhilco estimates that the wine 
‘program’ at Windows on the World ac- 
counts for 25% of its revenue. 


More than just a wine list 

The strategy takes many forms: a mam- 
moth selection; fair and affordable 
prices; and service that is knowledge- 
able, but not intimidating or pretentious. 

The Cellar in the Sky is also considered 
part of the ‘program, along with a wine 
course which Zraly teaches, (500 stu- 
dents/year) and two Zraly books — 
“The Complete Windows on the World 
Wine Course”, and “The Windows on 
the World Wine and Food Book”, co- 
authored by Executive Chef Director 
Hermann Reiner. 

Windows was largely the brainchild of 
restaurateur Joseph Baum, also known 
for such other Manhattan landmarks as 
the Four Seasons, the Tower Suite and, 
most recently, the ‘new’ Rainbow Room 
in Rockefeller Plaza. 

In 1976, Baum had already come up 
with the project’s pricing policy when 
Zraly, then a 25-year-old wine sales- 
man, showed up one day on a routine 
call. Something apparently clicked, for 
soon afterward, Zraly was hired to be- 
come Windows’ first cellarmaster. 

Given an unlimited checkbook and 
told to assemble the “biggest and the 
best list anybody had ever seen,” Zraly 
put together an awesome collection 
that, within two years, contained more 
than 700 items, backed by a cellar of 
60,000 bottles. 

When the restaurant opened on April 
12, 1976, there was something for every- 
one, from wine novice to connoisseur, 
and prices were reasonable, with the 
least expensive selections starting at 
$3.50. 

Today, customers receive a short list of 
about 150 wines with their menus, but 
also can ask for the larger list (still 
about 700 items), which is constantly 
being updated and revised. 

Prices start at about $10.00 for a decent 
red or white, which is very inexpensive 
by New York standards. Whatever the 
level, the pricing philosophy remains 
the same: No gouging, keep it fair. 


Key to success: flexibility 

Nonetheless, Windows has made some 
big changes over the years, responding 
to shifts in the economy, in consumer 
tastes, and, especially, in the wholesale 
wine market. 

Back in the 1970s, “anybody could have 
done what I did who had a background 
in wine,” Zraly says. “Now, I'd say the 
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days of the big wine lists are over. 

“Anybody can put together a wine list 
of 800 wines. There’s no genius in that 
at all. The genius in today’s world is to 
put together a good wine list with only 
30 selections. That is the key.” 

“I have to worry about the investment; 
I have to worry about storage costs. 
We've got a fragile product and we have 
to move it. In the end, what it comes 
down to is money. You've got to watch 
the bottom line.” 


French loss is California’s gain 

Thus, while Windows may still be of- 
fering as grand a selection of wines as 
ever, its business has actually changed 
dramatically. Primarily responsible has 
been skyrocketing French wine prices 
over the past 15 years, together with 
the emerging respectability of Califor- 
nia wines. 

“In 1976, 90% of our sales were French,’ 
Zraly says. “Today, 75% of the wine 
sales are California. So who cares about 
Bordeaux? 

“The American public doesn’t want to 
pay the high prices. California is now 
recognized as an area that produces 


Cellar in 
the Sky 


dining 


Five choice wines and an exquisite 


seven-course dinner. 


¢ One chef prepares the meal, all day, 
for you and no more than 35 other 


people at one serving. 


¢ Ten tables, watched over by three 
waiters and a captain, in a small alcove 
lined with racks of wine bottles on three 
sides. Marble floor. Soft lighting. A 
classical guitarist playing quietly in one 


corner. 


e The price? $77.00 per person, before 
tax and tip, in a city where mediocre 
food, overpriced wine, and indifferent 
service can easily cost $100.00 or more. 

Not surprisingly, the restaurant either 
breaks even or loses money, reports 


Kevin Zraly. 


Subsidized, in effect, by the adjacent 
360-seat ‘main’ restaurant next door, 


quality wines. Customers can pronounce 
it, and the price is right: They can pay 
$15 to $25/bottle.” 

And they do. While the average bottle 
of wine sold at Windows sells for $25.00, 
“expensive wines just sit there,’ Zraly 
notes. 

“Five percent of the customers want 
the $75 Lafittes. I can’t worry about the 
five percent; my cellarmaster will. I 
worry about the other 95%.” Judging by 
Windows sales figures, that 95% knows 
what it wants.” 


The big sellers 

Of all the different wines sold at Win- 
dows on the World, about 30 account for 
75% of total wine sales, reports Zraly. 

Two California Chardonnays tie for 
first on that list, which includes about 
22 California wines, roughly ten of 
which are Chardonnays. 

“Behind them are Cabernet Sauvig- 
nons, Sauvignon Blancs and Pinot 
Noirs, in that order,’ Zraly says. There 
are about five French wines, and the 
rest are Italian or others. 

“It has made buying quite simple,” 
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Zraly jokes. “All we do now is fill in 
holes.” 


Inventory: smaller, more cost-effective 

“We don't buy cases of old wine (1961 
and earlier). We buy bottles. The last 
major investment was in ’79 Bordeaux, 
when we spent $130,000. We have cases 
of ’81s, ‘82s and ’83s, but I don’t think 
we have more than 20 cases of any 
vintage. 

With selective buying, Zraly has cut 
the size of Windows’ cellar from 60,000 
bottles to 40,000 over the last five years 
— netting significant savings in storage 
and management expenses without 
changing the size or character of the 
master list. 

Today, the cellar inventory is worth 
about $400,000. Not very much for $3 
million/year in sales, Zraly observes. 

In keeping prices low, Windows has 
had to stay flexible to maintain a repu- 
tation for offering the best wine deals in 
town. 

“Most bottles average out to about 
double their wholesale cost,” Zraly 
notes. But not always. The most inex- 
pensive wines may be tripled in price. 


Cellar in the Sky was added to the ori- 
ginal design of Windows on the World 
“for the ego of the chef,” said Zraly. 

“Try to convince a European-trained 
chef in those days that it would be nice 
to come to New York and serve 800 
people, working 16 hours/day. He'd 
say, ‘Fine. OK. I’m staying in Paris! 

“So the idea was, ‘Well, we'll make 
you a star. We'll carve out a special 36- 
seat place for you to do your stuff in! ” 

One of the first chefs at Windows on 
the World, Hermann Reiner, an Aus- 
trian, now benefits from that decision. 
As executive chef director, he super- 
vises three sous chefs, including fellow 
Austrian Karl Schmid, who does no- 
thing but prepare the meals for the 
Cellar. 

“However popular it may be today,’ 
Zraly says, “the Cellar was unsuccessful 
when it opened. Apparently, nobody 
wanted to go to a restaurant in a tall 
building, with bottles blocking the view. 

“Imagine. You've got a restaurant, 10 
tables, one serving — and only one 
reservation for two people. What do 
you do? Let them eat by themselves? 
Call them and say, ‘Sorry, not enough 


eople? 


“L asked my boss, Joe Baum. He said: 
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“The top-selling wines,” adds Zraly, 
“the ones that move — people are go- 
ing to buy them. They don’t care what 
they cost. So if I can sell ‘X’ wine as 
easily at $30.00 as at $25.00, and every- 
body is happy, then I'll sell another 
wine for $5.00 less. 

“Also, people do like to spend money. 
Restaurateurs always say, ‘I had it at 
$10.00 and it didn’t move. I raised the 
price to $15.00 and I can’t keep it in 
stock’ ” 

In the end, though, “people know 
they can come here and get a bargain,” 
Zraly concludes. 

Bryan Miller, New York Times restaur- 
ant critic, agrees. “Of course, you're not 
going to touch Windows on the World. 
They're the best,’ he told The Wine Spec- 
tator recently. “For breadth and certainly 
for prices, nobody touches them. Win- 
dows is the lowest in town pretty much 
across the board.” 


Other devices 

The restaurant also encourages wine 
sales in other ways — visually, for 
example. 

Diners approaching the restaurant 


‘Fill up the room. Call your friends. 
YOU eat there’ 

“So | ate there. Almost every night for 
the first six months. So did all the sec- 
retaries. Of course the real customers 
didn’t know that. They’d go home and 
say, ‘Boy, we had a great time. That 
restaurant was full!’ 

“Outside in the hallway, people lining 


-up to get into the restaurant would see 


all of us eating. When they’d get to the 
maitre d’, they’d ask what was going on 
in that little room.” 

Word spread. Today, the Cellar is so 
popular, it has not had to advertise for 
at least two years. 

Zraly no longer selects the wines for 
the Cellar menu, which changes every 
two weeks. But he still approves the 
final list after discussions with Cellar- 
master Alec Brough and chef Reiner. 

Most of the time, the wines come first, 
with Reiner creating the rest of the 
menu to accompany the list. 

For about three years, non-vintage 
Veuve Cliquot Brut, has remained the 
chosen starter, accompanying the hors 
d’oeuvres. 

“We've used sherry, we've used cellar 
aperitifs. But we've decided that cham- 
pagne is the ultimate,’ Zraly asserts. 


walk down a narrow corridor. One side 
is a series of floor-to-ceiling windows 
overlooking the East River, Brooklyn, 
and beyond. The other is a glass wall, 
behind which are stacked hundreds of 
bottles of wine. 

Attractively arranged, the collection is 
an unavoidable see-through advertise- 
ment, not just for wine, but also for the 
Cellar in the Sky, which happens to be 
on the other side. 


Waitstaff training 

Staff education is another essential in- 
gredient of the Windows wine program. 

“You can have the best wine list, the 
best prices, and the worst staff — and 
you are not going to sell wine,’ observes 
Zraly. “If they don't know how to handle 
it, they don’t know how to promote it” 

Everyone participates in the training 
sessions, from busboys on up. After all, 
Zraly reasons, some busboys become 
waiters. 

The training, which includes weekly 
tastings, covers anything and every- 
thing to do with wine. The staff is also 
involved in deciding what new wines 
go on the list. 


“We want to start off with a wine that 
makes you know you're on to 
something.” 

A white almost always comes second, 
“anything from a California Fume Blanc 
to a French Mersault,” notes Zraly. 

Next, with the main course, comes a 
light red: a Pinot Noir, a Merlot, a Chi- 
anti, or perhaps a Brunello. 

The best wine is saved for the cheese 
course that follows. 

“Whether a Pinot Noir or a Brunello 
was chosen, we can follow with a Cha- 
teau-neuf-du-Pape, a Hermitage, a Bor- 
deaux, or maybe a classic Zinfandel,” 
adds Zraly. 

“A lot of people save the best wine for 
the main course, but I like to give the 
main course to the chef.” 

Zraly also considers the dessert to be 
the chef's territory. 

“T don't believe in dessert wines, never 
have,’ Zraly says. “It puts too many 
constraints on the chef. My concept is 
that dessert wine is a dessert. It gets 
you ready for the second course, which 
is the dessert.” 

So that’s what the customer gets — an 
auslese, or perhaps a late harvest from 
somewhere else, so long as it’s sweet — 
then the dessert, coffee and petits fours. 
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Out on the floor, the first rule is ‘non- 
intimidation’: 

¢ No wine glasses on the table until a 
customer orders wine. 

¢ Customers are asked if they want 
something to drink before dinner, but it 
is not a policy to specifically mention 
wine. 

e Waiters deliver the short list with 
the menu, but do not offer suggestions 
of appropriate wines, unless asked. 

e Similarly, no such suggestions ap- 
pear on the menu. 


“T tell people to talk down prices,” sug- 
gests Zraly. “Pouilly Fuisse? Sure, but 
it’s $32.00. Why not go for the $24.00 
Rully, Clos St. Jacques instead?” 

You don’t have to be a connoisseur to 
appreciate such an approach. 

“Wine is my hobby, my passion. But 
whether it’s a $100 bottle or a Bolla 
Soave, it’s still a bottle of wine,’ com- 
ments Zraly. 

“Why do we have Asti Spumanti, 
Lancers, Blue Nun on the list? We have 
them because they’re asked for.” 

After all, Zraly notes, “We're in the 
business to sell wine.” i 


“We're Windows on the World, an in- 
ternational restaurant, so I like to have 
as many countries represented as we 
can. There'll be at least three,” Zraly 
reports. 

“Also, in this room, people are experi- 
encing wines they wouldn't go out and 
buy. Our job is to find those wines. We 
try to find one wine people aren't even 
aware of, like a Bandol or a Cotes de 
Ventoux, and put it on the menu. 

“A lot of people get nervous if they 
have something they've never heard of. 
We give them that, but say, ‘Listen, try 
this’ And I can’t tell you how many 
phone calls we get from stores, saying, 
‘One of our customers had this wine at 
your place. What was it, and where can 
we get it?’ ” 

Still, the Cellar in the Sky does not 
make money. 

Why? Next door in the restaurant, it 
costs $.40 for each dollar taken in on 
wine. In the Cellar, the cost per dollar 
is $.80. 

“In most restaurants, you shoot for 
spending 30% on food. Here we spend 
40% to 45%,” Zraly concludes. “Add 
that to the labor cost and the wine cost, 
and for every dollar we take in, we 


‘spend $.95.” 


Quality grapes 
on a large scale 


By Joe Tarantino 


Delicato Winery, the new owner of San 
Bernabe Vineyard, King City, CA, is 
seeking to make it a crown jewel among 
central coast vineyards. Future har- 
vests here will influence the reputation 
of the region, because the vineyard ac- 
counts for 28% of Monterey County’s 
planted vines. 

The strategy at San Bernabe is to em- 
phasize, via grafting and new plant- 
ings, varieties with long-term marketing 
potential. This should attract a broader- 
based winery clientele. 

The ranch is undergoing a grafting 
program that will boost Chardonnay 
acreage at the expense of Chenin Blanc, 
French Colombard, Grey Riesling, and 
Sylvaner. In addition, 150 acres of Ca- 
bernet Sauvignon have been planted in 
1989. 

From a strict yield perspective, total 
tonnage will decline in the years ahead, 
as grapes such as Chardonnay, yielding 
approximately four tons/acre, replace 
more prolific grapes such as Emerald 
Riesling (7.5 tons/acre). 

However, per acre income should in- 
crease as the ranch becomes geared to 
higher-priced grapes in greater de- 
mand. Emerald Riesling, for example, 
brought only $139/ton in 1988, vs. 
$1,229/ton for Chardonnay. 


Located at the southern end of Mon- 
terey County, San Bernabe, originally 
planted in 1972, ranks as the largest 
contiguous vineyard in the free world. 
The property is 13,000 acres. 

The vineyard, spanning 11 miles by 5 
miles, contains 7,000 net vine acres and 
17 varietals. There are over 118 blocks 
that range from 10 to 300 acres. The 
ranch is maintained by a staff of 68 full- 
time employees and up to 400 seasonal 
workers. 

“Since 1985, we have tried to improve 
efficiency and get a bigger bang for the 
buck,” says Dana Merrill, the vine- 
yard’s manager and president of Coastal 
Valley Management, Inc. 

“We, in the industry, have all too often 
spent a lot of time myopically looking 
at our grapes, the operation, and the 
vineyard business. I’ve been through 
enough cycles with a variety of agri- 
cultural crops since 1974 to know we 
have to make money over the long run 
to survive.” 

Grape quality 

Merrill cites consistent grape quality 
as the end goal. To this end, he does 
not see the vineyard’s size as an obsta- 
cle, but as an advantage. 

“We believe our size contributes to 
better grape quality,” says Merrill, ““be- 
cause we gain efficiencies running a 


large number of acres with many dif- 
ferent grape varieties which justify ex- 
pensive, specialized equipment, such 
as custom-built two-row mechanical 
harvesters, sprayers and tillage 
equipment. 

“We can competitively bid on many 
inputs and take advantage of quantity 
discounts for fungicides, stakes, and so 
forth. Our overall goal is efficiency, but 
not at the expense of grape quality.” 

Merrill is philosophical about the chal- 
lenge of maintaining top quality with 
high quantity yields. “I don’t think that 
quality and quantity have, by defini- 
tion, anything to do with each other. 

“Quality can mean many things. Do 
you mean the grapes are free of rot and 
mildew? Is that high quality? Or is it 
by definition a one ton/acre yield? 

“Or is quality a function of price? If 
quality is a commercially acceptable 
product, I don’t think whether you farm 
two acres or 2,000 is material. 


Mechanical harvesting 

San Bernabe is farmed primarily with 
13 tractors for tillage and spraying. The 
ranch also has utilized eight enormous 
two-row harvesters, in use since 1976. 
Each machine covers two 12-ft. aisles 
with two pulsator-type picking heads 
and can harvest 25 acres/day. As a 
fleet, daily harvested tonnage is 1,500 
to 2,000 tons. 

Three additional harvesting units 
should be operating in 1989. The gently 
sloping terrain, ranging from 100 ft. 
to about 400 ft. above sea level, poses 
no problem for the 4-wheel drive 
harvesters. 

“The harvesters have proven to be a 
very practical design for San Bernabe,” 
Merrill says. “The machines have man- 
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SAN BERNABE VINEYARDS 


KING CITY, MONTEREY COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


ual sorting capabilities that exceed con- 
ventional machines and allow for 
harvested fruit that is exceptionally 
clean.” 

Operated by one man, with a second 
man on board as a back-up, the large- 
platform, 13-ton harvesters feature a 
side compartment enabling one man to 
sort or remove leaves (if necessary), a 
300 horsepower engine, oversized 
blowers, extra wide belts, and larger 
tires compared to conventional picking 
machines. 


Pruning 

While picking mechanically, the vines 
are pruned manually. “I do not be- 
lieve—for us, at least—that we can 
produce an acceptable level of quality 
fruit if we mechanically prune,” says 
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Merrill. 

“Our hills and side slopes make it 
difficult for a precision piece of equip- 
ment to operate uniformally. As well, 
we’ ve worked hard to avoid being iden- 
tified as a bulk grape producer who is 
secondarily concerned with quality. 

“When we farm this many acres, 
somebody is going to say, ‘Well the 
quality isn’t as good as the guy who 
has 100 acres.’ Well, saw-pruning is not 
going to help us change that opinion. 
We've had trials and shown that it is 
cheaper. But I’m not convinced it’s right 
for us. There’s too big a drop in quality 
to be acceptable. Nonetheless, our ma- 
chine trials will continue in an effort to 
someday utilize the labor-reducing 
method of pruning.” 

The seven spur-pruned varieties, 
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(Chenin blanc, French Colombard, 
Muscat Canelli, Napa Gamay, Petite 
Sirah, Semillon, and Zinfandel) are 
largely pruned with hand shears and 
workers are paid piece-rate. Permanent 
bi-lateral cordons with spurs are pre- 
ferred, the exact number of which var- 
ies by variety. 

For the six cane-pruned varieties, (Ca- 
bernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay, Ge- 
wurztraminer, Pinot blanc, Sauvignon 
blanc, and White Riesling) there is a bi- 
lateral cordon with kicker canes. The 
technique is easier for pruners to learn 
and seems to result in better wood se- 
lection and subsequent higher 
production. 

Most of the vines are trained to a two- 
wire trellis; the bottom wire supporting 
the cordon with spurs, and the upper 
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is a catch wire to keep the shoots up- 
right in the rather windy area. 


Irrigation 

“We have seen some improvement in 
yields as we have cut irrigation water 
back,” observes Merrill. ‘We believe the 
buds are more fruitful, as this has re- 
sulted in a thrifty canopy, because light 
gets to the cane. Still, some varieties, 
like Cabernet Sauvignon and Chenin 
blanc, have had light production years 
due to unseasonal temperatures at 


bloom, or other climatic factors.” 

San Bernabe’s greatest natural assets 
are climate and soil composition. Most 
of the vineyard falls into a Region II 
classification, which generally befits the 
planted grape varieties. Average an- 
nual rainfall is about 11 inches. 


Topographically, the vineyard forms a 
series of gently rising and falling slopes. 
The vines, planted perpendicular to the 
Salinas River in an east/west forma- 
tion, are in light, sandy soil. A small 
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parcel (about 100 acres), has a heavier, 
clay-loam composition. 

“The big difference between us and 
the rest of the Salinas Valley is our light 
soil,” notes Merrill. “The light loam 
and sand here has a lot to do with 
intensity of flavor and it naturally con- 
trols the vigor. Having a light soil makes 
it easier to control vegetal growth 
through irrigation. The rate of vine and 
canopy growth is more controllable with 
these soils.” 

The irrigation system draws from 
ground water. Located adjacent to the 
Salinas River, the vineyard enjoys ac- 
cess to the longest underground water- 
way in North America. The main 
expense is the cost of pumping into 
and maintaining the vast series of ca- 
nals that wind through the property. 
Water quality, according to Merrill, is 
excellent, with no salt or mineral 
problems. 

“Our irrigation expense is largely 
comprised of operating electric motors 
and natural gas engines to pump water. 
The cost has gone up along with Pacific 
Gas & Electric rates over the years. Our 
water bill is $80,000 to $100,000/month. 
We have 26 wells pumping from about 
20 feet, so we’re still pumping from 
very shallow depths.” Water is gener- 
ally applied six or seven times during 
the season, depending upon frost con- 
ditions in the spring. ‘We try to start 
the season at bud break with a full soil 
profile and augment it as we go into 
the season,” says Merrill. 

“We have lighter canopies and thrift- 
ler vines now than was thought to be 
advisable previously and that has helped 
us cut water back—about 20% less now 
than 10 years ago. We’re more in tune 
with what the vines need.” 

The vineyard utilizes a single, dual- 
purpose system to water and imple- 
ment frost protection. ‘It’s a well-en- 
gineered system, which was originally 
designed and built by McCarthy Farm- 
ing (the developer of San Bernabe). We 
can frost protect the entire ranch for 3 
to 4 days. We have never lost any crop 
to frost. Also we have enough water to 
supply us quickly when we get those 
occassional 100°F days.” 

One disadvantage, according to Mer- 
rill, is that the system is not readily 
automated. ‘We have some things such 
as lift pumps on the canal reaches that 
are automated,” he says, “but it is not 
like you can put a computer into a room 
and run the entire system.” 

Another disadvantage is the configu- 
ration of shallow, open canals, which 
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are hospitable to algea, water snails, 
and other aquatic growth. Preventing 
the growth is essential, as clean-up 
procedures can be quite expensive. 


A major irrigation factor at San Ber- 
nabe is the wind, which disrupts uni- 
form water distribution by overhead 
sprinkler. Merrill reports that drip ir- 
rigation proved very efficient in test plots 
and in part has prompted the addition 
of a drip system on 800 acres in 1989. 

Other benefits of the drip system, ac- 
cording to Merrill, include better vine 
growth regulation where soils are not 
ideal for sprinklers due to low water- 
holding capacity. 

Vine fertilization 

Fertilizing through the drip system, 
along with ground rig application, has 
proven both efficient and cost-effective. 
“Petiole samples at bloom time tell us 
what nutrients the vines need. We keep 
exact records every year on every block. 

“We track where the bank of nutrients 
are in those vines, check what the ton- 
nage and quality was the year before 
and try to fine-tune with fertilizer for 
the current cycle. We try to fertilize 
based on what the plant needs, rather 
than on what we think it needs. The 
net effect has been to minimize our per 
acre cost to fertilize, which now aver- 
ages about $5.00/acre over the entire 
ranch.” 

Applications are performed utilizing 
110 horsepower tractors with front 
wheel drive assist. A 200-gallon tank 
sits on the front of each tractor. The 
rear booms, built for and used as berm 
herbicide sprayers as well, are attached 
to a three-point hitch. 


Spraying and dusting 

“Instead of the rear booms for fungi- 
cides and insecticides,” says Merrill, ‘‘we 
have a trailer equipped with span 
sprayers that cover two rows at a time. 
We use low volume sprays and seldom 
go over 50 gallons/acre. Many other 
vineyards add 100 to 200 gallons/acre 
of water. 

“We use lower volumes because some 
of our blocks have rows over one mile 
long, and if one is applying a high gal- 
lonage of water, he spends lots of time, 
energy, and money hauling water to the 
sprayers.”’ 

Sulphur dust applications are made 
by fixed wing aircraft. ““Almost 50% of 
our powdery mildew program is sul- 
phur dusting by air,” says Merrill. 

“Generally, it’s not thought of as a 
good way to control mildew in grapes, 
but it works well here, in concert with 


Bayleton, applied via ground-span 
sprayer. Though hilly, our terrain is 
consistent, which encourages uniform 
application and the smaller vine cano- 
pies here allow the dust to swirl in.” 


Grape selection 

Grape selection and emphasis is also 
playing a major role at San Bernabe. 
Merrill refers to 1989 as “the year of 
the graft.” He adds, ‘We feel we are 
making up [by grafting], for lost time. 
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Delicato views this ranch as a long-term 
asset. We want to keep customers, and 
maintain a market-oriented manage- 
ment style.” 

The conversion in 1989 will straighten 
out the variety mix. Originally, San 
Bernabe was 2/3 red and 1/3 white va- 
rieties. By 1979, the ratio was reversed 
to 2/3 white and 1/3 red. ‘““We’ve gone 
from 23 varieties, in the late 1970's, to 
17 in 1988,” notes Merrill. ““Now we 
are fine-tuning further within the cat- 
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egory of red and white, taking out the 
less popular varieties in favor of those 
in which we see long-term demand.” 

One example is Cabernet Sauvignon. 
In 1989, 149 acres were replanted this 
year, planted 2/3 on SO4 and 1/3 on 
Harmony rootstock. ‘It is nematode and 
phylloxera resistant, as much as we can 
find the two attributes in one root- 
stock,’” says Merrill. 

“Right now, we’re more concerned 
with nematodes, given our light soils. 
We have no phylloxera, and the light 


soils contribute no inherent vigor to the 
vines. (Which can be a problem with 
many nematode-resistant rootstocks.)’” 

Merrill is proud of the quality strides 
made in recent years to control both 
vine vigor and vegetal characteristics. 
“We've worked hard to control vine 
growth, reduce water, and achieve fully- 
ripened fruit without vegetal over- 
tones,” he says. 

“Proper irrigation helps control that 
vegetal character. There’s a direct rela- 
tionship between reducing water and 
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seeing it reflected in the fruit. We’re 
lucky to have light soil. The water hold- 
ing capacity in our sandy soil is two 
weeks worth, at most, and that’s a very 
short period.” 


Cabernet Sauvignon 

Another area of attention has been 
pruning. ‘The Cabernet Sauvignon 
vines have enough wood on them now,” 
notes Merrill. ‘‘We’ve added canes in 
the last three years. We used to rou- 
tinely prune to four canes. Now our 
stronger Cabernet has six canes. We’ve 
found that if you get the vine working 
harder to ripen more tons, you'll get a 
less vegetal grape and wine.” 

Efforts to improve the quality of Ca- 
bernet Sauvignon at San Bernabe, has 
produced positive results. Both the de- 
mand for, and price has risen in recent 
years. San Bernabe produced approxi- 
mately 1,600 tons in both 1987 and 1988 
from 501 acres. However, in 1988, the 
crop fetched $712.00/ton, while in 1987 
it was only $480.00/ton. 

Cabernet acreage had actually de- 
creased in Monterey County, with the 
relatively low yields requiring higher 
prices to remain economically viable. 
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Hence, the longer-range picture is im- 
proved for this variety with the increas- 
ing prices—because the supply will be 
more stable. 


Cabernet spacing will be 9.6 x 6 ft. 
(756 vines/acre) on the very sandy soils 
and 9.6 x 7 ft. on light, loam soils (648 
vines/acre). Merrill has managed vines 
on other central coast vineyards that 
indicate that this spacing is more ideal 
than San Bernabe’s original 518 vines/ 
acre (12 x 7 ft.) for varieties such as 
Cabernet Sauvignon, Chardonnay and 
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Pinot blanc. 
Chardonnay 


San Bernabe is also focusing on Char- 
donnay. About 1,200 acres are being 
grafted to Chardonnay from Chenin 
blanc, Emerald Riesling, Sylvaner, Grey 
Riesling, and French Colombard. 

The conversion will bolster the num- 
ber of Chardonnay acres at San Ber- 
nabe to 1,797. Chardonnay will then 
account for about 26% of total acres 
instead of the current 5%. 

“The demand for Chardonnay was the 


impetus behind the grafting program,’ 
says Merrill. “We aren’t madly specu- 
lating on an ocean of Chardonnay that 
we haven't sold. We have grafted for 
specific customers on typically eight- 
year commitments. This increase will 
take us from about 1,500 tons to over 
7,000 tons annually by 1992 or so. That 
is a fraction of the apparent current de- 
mand. Whether it will remain at this 
level remains to be seen.” 


Recent numbers support the move to 
Chardonnay. The vineyard produced 
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1,647 total tons from 349 acres (4.72 
tons/acre) in 1987. That crop fetched 
$741.00/ton. By contrast, the 1988 crop, 
at 4.77 tons/acre, brought $1,229/ton. 


Experimentation 

Unfortunately, a major casualty of 
Monterey County’s boom-to-bust cycle 
was experimentation. ‘“The Monterey 
County Grape Growers Association, 
formed in the early 1970's, has always 
supported research and development,” 


observes Merrill (1989 president). 

“But when times were tough, there 
was less motivation to experiment. It’s 
hard to maintain momentum when 
you're worried about paying the gas 
and electric bill, as was the case in 1984 
and 1985. Today, interest in new root- 
stocks, and cultural techniques is re- 
awakening in Monterey County.” 

One research project at San Bernabe 
is the study of individual Chardonnay 
blocks. There are six mature blocks in 
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production, three of which have shown 
particularly unique, different charac- 
ters when tracked through a winery. 
Unfortunately, there is no clonal his- 
tory of the Chardonnay on the ranch, 
but it appears that the predominant 
clones are the larger-clustered, large- 
berried #4 and the Wente clone. 


Grape sales 

The task of selling grapes, once a worry 
to central coast farmers who were hurt- 
ing for buyers, is posing a new set of 
problems. ‘’Coastal growers went from 
a situation where we wondered if we’d 
be in business at all to the prospect of 
new planting and grape allocation to 
customers,” smiles Merrill. 

Merrill, San Bernabe, and Delicato are 
working hard to attract and retain a 
loyal customer base. Although E. & J. 
Gallo has historically been the largest 
purchaser of grapes, many other well- 
known wineries have made San Ber- 
nabe an important source of their 
varietal grapes. 


In conjunction with the significant 
grafting and replanting projects under 
development, 15 to 20 wineries have 
committed to purchase grapes ona long- 
term basis. This will substantially en- 
hance the marketing stability of the 
vineyard as well as its important influ- 
ence on the entire central coast grape- 
growing region. 

In addition to all the benefits of San 
Bernabe as a vineyard, one potential 
attraction is the state-of-the-art crush- 
ing/juicing facility, Cypress Ridge, which 
is located at the northern boundary of 
the vineyard. 


Cypress Ridge received up to 900 tons/ 
day of grapes during its first year, 1988. 
With the addition of a fourth press and 
several juice storage tanks in 1989, daily 
capacity should rise to between 1,100 
and 1,200 tons. Cypress Ridge is a ma- 
jor asset, not only to San Bernabe due 
to its on-site delivery, but potentially to 
winery customers who may desire full 
or partial processing of the grapes they 
purchase. 


Not only are the grape hauling logis- 
tics greatly simplified, but many of the 
customers can now direct their capital 
spending to other areas more vital to 
their business development. Delicato 
had the vision to see that a facility 
such as Cypress Ridge would compli- 
ment San Bernabe and the central coast. 
Part of San Bernabe’s success is due 
to its close communication with its 
customers. |_| 
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Winery electrical 
power distribution 


Ken Arthur 
Oneto & Arthur Engineering 

In PW&V (March/April 1989), I dis- 
cussed how to begin to document the 
components of a winery electrical dis- 
tribution system by constructing a one- 
line diagram. 

The one-line diagram is like a road 
map of the electrical facilities within a 
winery. It shows the size and rating of 
equipment, wire and conduit size, and 
how the system is interconnected. This 
is all very important information, but 
there is another critical factor: How 
much load is on the system? 

A one-line diagram without load in- 
formation is like a road map without 
mileage information or a car without an 
odometer. You know where you are 


physically, but you don’t know how far 
you have come or how much further 
you can go. 

In virtually all wine producing facili- 
ties I have been involved with, manage- 
ment knows what production levels 
were for the previous year, how much 
additional production capacity there is, 
and how much refrigeration the winery 
is using, as well as the winery’s con- 
sumption of nitrogen, compressed air, 
water, etc. Very seldom, however, do 
winery managers have even a clue about 
what the winery’s electrical load is and 
how much capacity they have left in 
their system. 

A conversation with a new winery 
client often goes like this: 

Winery: We would like to have you 


look at our electrical system. During 
the last crush our main service was 
running very hot and the main circuit 
breaker tripped several times. 

KA: What is the size of your main 
service? 

Winery: Gee, I don’t know, I'll have to 
ask the maintenance electrician. (He 
goes and finds the maintenance electri- 
cian.) Well, I believe it’s 1,200 amps. 

KA: Is the main circuit breaker a 
100% rated device? 

Winery: What does that mean? 

KA: Equipment that is not labeled 
‘continuous rated’ can only carry 80% 
of its rating. If, for example, the 1,200 
amp main circuit breaker is not a ‘con- 
tinuous rated’ device it can only carry 
960 amps as a continuous load. A con- 
tinuous load is defined as a load that 
exists for three hours or more. What is 
the demand load on your service? 

Winery: Our service utility, Pacific Gas 
& Electric (PG&E), showed that we used 
346,000 kilowatt-hours in September. 

KA: That is your electrical power 
usage for their revenue calculations; it 
does not tell us how much power you 
‘demanded’ from them at a peak during 
the month of September. Is the service 
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‘demand metered’? 


Winery: I don't know. 

From this all-too-typical conversation, 
one can see that many winery managers 
need more information about their elec- 
trical power distribution systems if they 
are to understand what is going on or 
even in order to seek help from a con- 
sultant or electrical contractor. 


System Documentation 

First, you need a one-line diagram of 
the electrical power distribution sys- 
tem, constructed as shown in PW&V 
(March/April 1989). Have the electri- 
cian document as much information as 
possible. 

Is the service demand metered? Call 
the serving Utility and ask them. With 
PG&E, it should show up on the mon- 
thly billing as ‘created demand’ and 
‘power factor adjustment’ if it is de- 
mand metered. If the service is demand 
metered, call the serving Utility and 
ask them for a recap of the monthly 
‘created demand’ and ‘power factor’ for 
the past 24 months. 

The ‘created demand’ is measured in 
‘KW’ (kilowatts) and the ‘power factor’ 
(pf) is expressed as a percentage or deci- 


mal. Both are used for revenue calcula- 
tions by the utility, in addition to the 
‘usage’ charge for KWH'’s (kilowatt- 
hours) consumed. 

It is helpful to have a non-technical 
understanding of the components of 
electrical utility charges: 

KWH (kilowatt-hours) is a measure 
of usage. 

Created KW (kilowatts) Demand is 
measured to charge the winery for the 
‘demand’ your load has ‘created’ on the 
utility system and is your share (in pro- 
portion to what you need) of the cost to 
bring that power to the winery. 


Power Factor is measured to charge 
for the additional power that the utility 
must provide to the winery to make up 
for a low power factor (assuming that it 
is low). Usually, if the power factor is 
less than 85% you have to pay a charge 
for each percentage point below 85%. 


In PW&V (March/April 1989), I dis- 
cussed the ‘created KW demand’ and I 
showed how to change it into ‘created 
amps demand’ with the following for- 
mulas: 

1. Demand KVA (kilovolt-amperes) = 
KW Demand/Power Factor 
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2. Created Amps Demand = Demand 
KVA/Voltage x 1.732 


Load Information 

Once the one-line diagram is con- 
structed, adding the necessary load in- 
fomation is the hard part. You need to 
know two things about the load on the 
electrical system: 


First, what is the connected load? 
This is simply the summation of all 
motor full load amps, lighting, water 
heating, space heating, etc., and it re- 
quires plain old sweat labor to gather 
and tabulate (unless complete electrical 
drawings of the system showing the 
loads are available). 

Second, you need to know what the 
‘demand load’ is on the main service 
equipment. What is the difference be- 
tween ‘connected load’ and ‘demand 
load’? Since not all of the connected 
load is operating at the same time and/or 
at full load, the ‘demand’ on the system 
is usually considerably less than the 
‘connected load’. 

We have found that the typical winery 
will operate with an electrical demand 
load of about 65% to 70% of its ‘con- 
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nected’ load. It is important to know 
what this ‘demand factor’ is for your 
winery. ‘Demand factor’ is simply the 
ratio of the ‘demand load amps’ to the 
‘connected load amps’ (DA/FLA). 


How to Use The Load Information 

Once you have the ‘demand load’ on 
the main electrical service, you know 
how far you have come on the electrical 
road map. If the ‘demand load’ is 600 
amps and the service is 1,200 amps 
(80% rated), you can add approximately 
360 amps of ‘demand load’ (1,200 x 0.8 
= 960 - 600 = 360 amps). 

Knowing the present ‘connected load’, 
you can calculate the ‘demand factor’ 
and use it to estimate the effect of addi- 
tional load you may want to connect to 
the system. 

For example, you want to add a sec- 
ond incoming grape receiving hopper 
and several tank presses with all the 
connecting conveyors—a total of 150 
horsepower or about 200 amps of ‘con- 
nected load’. Knowing the ‘demand fac- 
tor’ is 70%, you can now calculate the 
approximate effect the addition of 200 
amps of connected load will have on 
the electrical system: 

Connected Load x Demand Factor = 
Estimate Demand Load 
200 FLA x 0.7 = 140 amps 

Since you know that you can add about 
360 amps of ‘demand load’ to the sys- 
tem, the addition of about 140 amps of 
‘new demand load’ will not be a prob- 
lem. Without this information, you 
would be guessing. 


Acquiring Load Information 

A winery may not be large enough for 
the serving utility to meter its ‘demand 
load’. In the PG&E system, it is possible 
that a service would not be demand 
metered if the ‘demand’ was less than 
200 KW. 

If this is true at your winery, you can 
directly obtain the necessary ‘demand’ 
information by using a device called a 
‘demand ammeter’. This is a relatively 
inexpensive device, available through 
an electrical supply house, that mea- 
sures ‘created demand amps’. 

It requires the installation of a current 
transformer around one phase bus of 
the main service switchboard (immedi- 
ately after the main switch) and con- 
nection of two wires to the demand 
ammeter instrument. 

The demand ammeter can be flush 
mounted directly into the main service 
swithchboard enclosure or it can be 
purchased with a socket for mounting 


in a separate enclosure attached to the 
service switchboard. Installed cost 
should be less than $1,000. 

We recommend the Lincoln Thermal 
Ampere Demand Meter manufactured 
by the Sangamo Division of Schlum- 
berger (Fig.1). This instrument requires 
an A.N.S.I. Meter Class split core cur- 
rent transformer (CT) capable of +1% 
accuracy at a meter burden of 3.75 VA. 

The same technique of determining 
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‘connected load’ and ‘demand load’ 
should also be applied to each major 
feeder leaving the main service switch- 
board. In the same way that we calcu- 
lated the load capability of the main 
service equipment, you can calculate 
the capability of each feeder, so that 
you know where you are and how much 
further you can go on each circuit. 
In the next installment, I will discuss 
lighting requirements in the winery. 
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Predicting grapevine 


development 


By Graeme McIntyre 


Anyone who has engaged in the risky 
business of prediction, knows there is a 
good chance their ‘shot’ will be wide of 
the target. Predicting grapevine devel- 
opment is no exception. 

Consider what can cause such a pre- 
diction to go wrong: Even if vineyard 
soils and management practices remain 
constant from year to year, seasonal 
variations in climate are likely to cause 
vines to develop earlier or later than 
the long-term average date. 

Which of the many climatic variables 
should be considered? A simplistic 
answer is: the variable which has the 
greatest limiting effect on vine develop- 
ment. But which one is that? 

For centuries, air temperature has been 
the most cited climatic variable, often 
for no other reason than the ready avail- 


ability of data. Moreover, the degree- 
day system of sampling and processing 
air temperature data has gained widest 
acceptance. But is this a rational concept 
in a warm, dry environment? The uni- 
versal use of degree-days has received 
considerable criticism in recent years. 

Another cause for inaccurate predic- 
tions is the variable nature of individual 
grapevines. It is necessary to sample 
vines to obtain a true impression of how 
a vineyard is developing, and sampling 
and observation errors are ready sources 
of slips and spills. 


The need for models 

In general terms, the problem is this: 
At some point, the person making a 
prediction is obliged to estimate what 
course the weather will take in the fu- 
ture, and then to predict how the vines 
will react to it. 
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To do this, some guidelines are neces- 
sary. In other words, what rules are the 
vines obeying when they respond to 
climate? The most commonly used word 
for such guidelines is ‘model’, and there 
are two broad groups of models used to 
explain associations between vines and 
climate. 

‘Simulation’ models attempt to imitate 
the way vines develop from day-to-day 
in response to many climatic variables. 
They attempt to integrate the impact of 
variables to reproduce the observed 
development. 

Alternatively, ‘empirical’ models are 
used to explain, in climatic terms, the 
duration of a part of, or a whole season. 
They are very useful for prediction. The 
degree-day model is the best-known 
example. The above model does not 
address or include the vine’s reaction, 
whereas, the first model does. 

A point which is often overlooked in 
discussions of prediction models is that 
the models themselves have been pre- 
pared from past data; no actual predic- 
tion has been made. 

Here is the main problem with vine 
development prediction: The climate to 
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which the vines are responding must 
itself be predicted. No matter how good 
vine response models may be, they can 
only produce good predictions if the 
weather is accurately predicted. 

Weather prediction is a large and de- 
veloping part of the science of meteor- 
ology, which has made great advances 
since weather satellites and computers 
have been brought to bear on the task. 
However, most ‘reliable’ predictions of 
air temperature, rainfall, etc., from 
weather services are restricted to about 
a week ahead, a period which is of lim- 
ited use for plant prediction purposes. 

On the other hand, if the variables 
predicted are less variable (i.e., more 
stable) than daily weather, longer pre- 
dictions can be contemplated, although 
accompanying chances of error must be 
accepted. Such variables as average 
degree-days, median-maximum tem- 
peratures, or progressive rainfall totals 
change slowly from day-to-day. 

It is possible, on the basis of experience 


from past seasons, to predict two or 
three weeks ahead whether a stable cli- 
matic element will have a value within 
a calculable range of possibilities. The 
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more ‘past experience’ (data) there is 
available, the better the estimated values 
will be and the narrower the range of 
possible errors. 

This limitation on the ways in which 
climatic elements can usefully be pre- 
dicted places a similar limitation on 
how vine responses must be recorded. 
For the purposes of prediction, climatic 
variables cannot be recorded over a fixed 
period of time (e.g., March 1 to August 
31) since a plant response prediction in 
a future season will be required within 
that period, and calculations of the cli- 
matic variable would be incomplete. 


Instead, progressive daily totals, aver- 
ages, or medians are necessary. They 
can be compared to past daily record- 
ings to good effect as shown in Fig. 1. 


As an example of grapevine develop- 
ment prediction, the number of days 
between flowering and maturity for the 
cultivar Almeria, over seven seasons at 
the UC Davis teaching vineyard, are 
plotted against the daily average degree- 
days (base 5°C), and a reasonable re- 
gression is obtained. 

All the points (closed circles) are close 
to a straight line. Also plotted is the 
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long-term trend of the same climatic 
variable, and its progress for an eighth 
season until day #100, when a predic- 
tion of the time of maturity is required. 


From that point, a line is drawn for- 
ward, parallel to the long-term trend, 
until it crosses the regression line. When 
this intersection is projected to the ‘days’ 
scale, the prediction is obtained (day 
#140). 


Also plotted are three ‘zones of uncer- 
tainty’ in which errors are possible. 
One zone of uncertainty expands for- 
ward from day #100, either side of the 
‘prediction’ line, to intersect the second 
zone of uncertainty, which surrounds 
the regression line. 


The extremes of these intersections 
(open circles) defines a third zone of 
uncertainty around the prediction. 
These ideas are sketched here, but with 
adequate data (at least 10 years) normal 
statistical techniques could be used to 
specify an actual probability that the 
prediction will be within the zone of 
uncertainty. 


Is prediction worthwhile? 
In considering the prediction shown 
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in) Fig. 7, several cautionary remarks 
must be made. First, the person con- 
templating the prediction must consider 
how valuable that prediction is likely to 
be. It must be noted that, in two out of 
every three years, the dates of budburst 
and flowering will be within four or 
five days of the long-term calendar 
average of those dates. At maturity, this 
time span of variability approximately 
doubles (8 to 10 days). 


These long-term average dates can be 
used as predictions without any refer- 
ence to climatic aspects. Much effort is 
needed to obtain ‘tighter’ predictions 
than these, and the question, “Is it 
worth it?” must be asked. 


Having decided to proceed with a 
climate-based prediction, the second 
question our researcher must consider 
is which climatic variable (or variables) 
to study. 

The simple answer given above (the 
most limiting variable) is not helpful. It 
is first necessary to discover which 
variables are having the greatest effect, 
and data for several likely variables (air 
temperature, sunshine, rainfall, etc.) 
must be available from many years. The 
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longer the period of available data, the 
better will be the judgement which 
follows. 

Readily available data of this kind are 
not common in vineyard regions, either 
in the USA or overseas, and resort must 
often be made to data from ‘nearby’ 
meteorological recording stations. These 
data may or may not truly represent the 
vineyard in question. 


If good data are available, graphs sum- 
marizing the effects of as many climatic 
variables as possible, over the duration 
of several periods of vine development, 
can be prepared. Alternatively, these 
effects can be represented in graph form 
on a computer screen or as a formula 
(regression). 


In this way, the most important ‘pre- 
dictor’ variable (or combinations of 
them) can be recognized as those whose 
plotted points produce the closest ap- 
proximation to a line (or a curve), as in 
Bigot. 


Additional complexities 

The physical variability of vineyards 
relative to climate, slope, soils, etc., so 
neatly summarized by the concept 
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which the French call ‘terroir’, must not 
be forgotten in the context of vine de- 
velopment prediction. 

It seems likely that individual vine 
cultivars will react in unique ways to 
variations in specific climatic variables, 
to which a varying physical environ- 
ment (terrior) presents an added source 
of complexity. 


The idea that each vineyard has the 
individuality of a fingerprint seems 
perfectly reasonable in these terms. 
The possible sources of prediction error 
can only be adequately handled if the 
necessary phenological and meteoro- 
logical data are available. 


If they are available, good predictions 
are possible; if they are not available, 
predictions will be richly endowed with 
errors. A range of possibilities exist bet- 
ween these extremes. 


Another aspect of vine development 
prediction which is of some interest to 
viticulturists concerns the selection of 
new vineyard sites. “How will Char- 
donnay fare there?” is a likely question, 
to which there may or may not be a 
satisfactory answer. 

Unless climatic data are available for 
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the site, or there’s a knowledge of re- 
sponses of Chardonnay to climatic vari- 
ables in a similar site, no predictions 
are possible. The questioner is therefore 
obliged to resort to guesswork, the loos- 
est form of prediction. 

If such data are available, the type of 
information which then becomes pos- 
sible is the type of probability projec- 
tions commonly used by hydrologists 
(e.g., the 100-year flood). It is entirely 
possible that cultivar-A can be given a 
predicted success rate (i.e., producing 
an adequate crop) in 9 out of 10 years, 
whereas cultivar-B may only achieve 7 
out of 10. Then, of course, the economic 
value of the cultivars would have to be 
considered. 


Summary 

All plant-climate predictions will only 
be as reliable as the underlying data 
and the research based upon it. For 
these reasons, among others, the author 
is actively seeking phenological and 
meteorolgical data (see PW&V, Nov/Dec 
‘88) in widely varying climatic settings, 
with the aim of finding out what the 
broad-scale climatic rules are for vines. 
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quality appellations 


® Grape contracts 


® Custom crush and 
processing contracts 


B® Product valuation and 
current market analysis 


B® Additional product line 
servicing of blenders, 
hi-proof, distilling material, 


concentrates and brand 
Barrel and Bottle Broker : % y 
Patricia A. Schweizer 


505 29th Ale ue San Francisco, CA 94121 
(415) 751-6306 ee 751-6806 


One Gate Six Road 
Building B Sausalito, CA 94965 


415 332 8080 
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CRIVELLER CO. 
NIAGARA FALLS 


BOTTLING LINES 


— Pressure & Gravity Filler 

— Corking & Capping Machine 

— In-line or Rotary Labeller 

— Automatic or Semi-automatic 
“Lines” 


FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 


— D.E. FILTER (Horizontal & 
Vertical) 

— Plate FILTER & Lees FILTER 

— Combination of plate and 
Lees FILTER 


STAINLESS STEEL 
TANK MANUFACTURING 


— Fermentation & Storage Tanks 
— Mixing Tanks 

— Palletizable Tanks 

Standard Design or Custom 
Design are available 


FOR MORE INFORMATION OR PRICES CALL: 


In Canada In USA 
CRIVELLER CO. CRIVELLER CO. 
6935 Oakwood Drive PO. Box 162 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. LEWISTON, NY. 
L2E 6S5 14092 
Ph. (416) 357-2930 or (416) 358-5202 
FAX (416) 374-2930 TLX 061 5446 
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How to price 
wine correctly 


by Daniel Wilson 
Innovative Wine Marketing 


The process of pricing wines is myste- 
rious and intimidating to many vintners. 
Advice from wholesalers and brokers is 
often based on ‘gut feel’ rather than 
specific research or detailed analysis of 
sales trends. 

Wholesalers and brokers are inclined 
to approach pricing defensively, rather 
than offensively, meaning that lower 
prices seem, to them, to produce easier 
sales. This can be a short-sighted ap- 
proach to pricing, however, especially if 
you want to build a customer base of 
affluent customers rather than bargain 
hunters. 

It is essential that brand owners and 
managers have a clear goal in mind 
when setting prices. Pricing too low is 
worse than pricing too high, because 
high prices generally are easier to cor- 
rect than low ones. 

Setting correct prices is important be- 
cause prices influence both profitability 
and image. To a great extent, prices de- 
termine the size of the potential audi- 
ence for your wines. The more expen- 
sive the wine, the smaller its potential 
audience. 

For all of these reasons, pricing should 
be based on factual information and a 
clear understanding of your intended 
audience. Once you have defined your 
audience, you can get specific about 
pricing. 

It should be obvious that prices must 
be high enough to assure a profit to the 
winery and to provide enough of a mar- 
gin that a surprise increase in glass 
costs, for example, won't eliminate that 
profit. Very thin margins are appropriate 
only for high volume wineries employ- 
ing very sophisticated methods of cost 
analysis. 

Small- and medium-sized wineries 


must calculate margins sufficient to 
cover Sales costs and insure a profit. In 
other words, assume that your distri- 
butor or broker will insist on a reason- 
able profit and anticipate the impact 
those margins will have on the shelf 
prices of your wines. 


Choosing the ‘right’ price 

There is a ‘right’ price for your wines. 
Readers may greet this claim with skep- 
ticism, but it is supported by buyers 
such as Phil Reich, sommelier for the 
prestigious Michael's restaurant in Santa 
Monica, CA. Michael’s is known for ex- 
cellent food and service, and high prices. 
Reich comments, “One of the things I 
enjoy is that there is always a perfect 
price for consumers.” 

Reich explains that his customers have 
a ‘comfort zone’ in regard to wine prices. 
They don’t want to purchase a bottle 
they perceive as ‘cheap’ to go with their 
gourmet meal. Nor do they want to be 
extravagant unless they feel the occa- 
sion justifies it. Most of the time they 
select wines within a specific price 
range. This is where Reich does most of 
his wine volume. 

Of course ‘cheap’ and ‘extravagant’ are 
relative terms. The profitable ‘middle 
ground’ begins and ends at different 
price levels depending on the type of 
restaurant and its location. Metropolitan 
restaurants and those located at resorts 
can usually charge more than suburban 
or rural establishments. 

At Michael's, sales are slow for wines 
below $25.00/bottle and above $50.00/ 
bottle. The best selling wines are priced 
between $40.00 and $45.00. Wineries 
which target their wines to appear on 
wine lists at $45.00 obviously have fewer 
customers than wines intended to sell 
at $18.00. 

In the past, the more expensive wine 
lists have relied heavily on imports be- 
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cause very few California wines justi- 
fied a $45.00 price. This is changing 
quickly, however, as the number of 
California entries priced over $160/case 
wholesale increases. 


Pricing for retail sales 

The basic logic of pricing for retail 
sales is similar, but is complicated by 
the retailer's ability to buy larger quan- 
tities. The retailer usually demands a 
lower unit price for larger quantity pur- 
chases. This means that the ‘retail shelf 
price’ of a wine will vary based on the 
size of the purchase and the retailer's 
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The words that tasting room personnel use in their 
presentations have profound meaning in terms of 
sales at the winery and brand awareness in the store 


or restaurant. 


e We have training words to increase 


selling skills. 


e We have wine production and information 
words that will give your winery its 


place in the California sun. 


e We have picture words for sure-sell wine 


descriptors. 


. CAN WORDS MAKE 
Ge ADIFFERENCE? 


They do when you call WORD OF MOUTH, INC. 
(707) 431-813] 
507 Jachetta Court » Healdsburg, CA 95448 


markup percentage. 

Markup formulas differ among the 
three types of retail customers: chain 
stores, independent retailers (who usu- 
ally price goods near the ‘suggested re- 
tail’ price), and deep discounters, such 
as the various warehouse-style ‘club’ 
stores that operate on very thin margins. 


This wide pricing spread may be de- 
structive to your effort to maintain an 
image for your brand. Keeping your 
price points within a narrow range re- 
quires a price structure that leaves very 
little room for variation. This can be 
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done in spite of the difficulties, as evi- 
denced by the Robert Mondavi Winery, 
for example. 

Wineries that accept every offer that 
comes their way find that retail prices 
for their wines become scattered over a 
broad spectrum. It’s unclear how de- 
structive this is to a brand’s image, but 
the success of brands such as Mondavi 
shows that a tightly maintained price 
structure is beneficial to building con- 
sumer loyalty. 


Perhaps the ideal way to set prices is 
to define the peer group with which 


* Increase your juice and wine yields 


* Re-cleaned rice hulls for use as a press aid 


* Commonly used in the fruit juice and wine 
industry to increase bulk and friction in 
screw type presses 


* Locally grown, processed and packaged in 
50 lb. (6 cu. ft.) compressed poly bales 
— palletized and stretch wrapped 


RGA BYPRODUCTS CO., INC. 
a subsidiary of 
Rice Growers Assoc. of Califomia 


1201 S. River Road 
West Sacramento, CA 95691 


| OUR WORD IS YOUR ADVANTAGE | 


triclamp and "i" line stainless fittings 
custom stainless fittings - flo coupling fittings 
winery hose « specialty tubing 
butterfly and ball valves « pressure relief valves 
racking and sample valves 
Stainless racking tubes - tank thermometers 
barrel washing stands « barrel washers «- mixers 


THE COMPLEAT WINEMAKER 


1219 Main St.e St. Helena CA 94574 
707-963-9681 © FAX 707-963-7739 
request our catalogue 


(916) 371-6762 FAX: 372-7158 


s {o} 
SacRAMeN* 


Offering a complete range of 
professional design services 
including master planning. 


Silverado... . 
y Vineyards. = © 
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you want your wines to be identified 
and price your wines accordingly. This 
can be accomplished by listing your 
competitors, making a graph of their 
f.o.b. prices, and positioning your brand 
where you want it to be. 


What is a price structure? 

Pricing is more complicated when a 
brand includes two or more ‘tiers’ of 
wines. For example, you may offer re- 
serve wines at the top level, your main- 
stream items, and a lower tier of generic 
wines or second label wines. 


The three tiers should have an orderly 
family relationship, i.e., a price struc- 
ture. A price structure clearly states the 
intended use of each wine. 

A common mistake in pricing is to 
scatter prices in such a way that con- 
sumers cannot readily recognize which 
wines are ‘special’ or ‘deluxe’. For exam- 
ple, a vineyard-designated wine should 
cost more than a wine with a county 
appellation. 

If you price Chenin Blanc at the same 
level as Sauvignon Blanc, this makes a 
statement that the two wines are equal 
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in quality. If you price them differently, 
the opposite impression results. 

A brand that offers three Chardonnays 
at the same price level confuses the 
consumer about which is the best wine. 
This is important, because consumers 
want to be sure they are right when 
they spend money on wine. A pricing 
structure that leaves them guessing 
may cause them to swich to another 
brand. 

If you sell a proprietary red wine called 
“Cask #9”, which is of reserve quality 
but might otherwise be mistaken for a 


Tonnellerie Francaise 


FRENCH COOPERAGE OF AMERICA 


MANUFACTURER OF 


AMERICAN OAK AND FRENCH OAK BARRELS ~ 
IN OLDEST FRENCH TRADITION 


IMPORTED FRENCH GLASS 
SILICONE BUNGS 


DUANE H. WALL JEAN-JACQUES NADALIE 


MAITRE TONNELIER 


(707) 942-9301 


1401 Tubbs Lane (P.O. Box 798) Calistoga 94515 


distributor of 


TONNELLERIE LUDONNAISE 


Key Industrial Associates 


SUPPLIES & EQUIPMENT FOR THE WINE INDUSTRY 


e Tri-Clover Pumps, Valves & Fittings 
e Specialty Fittings e PVC & Tygon Hose 
¢ Definox Valves e MGT Rubber Hose 


s © Strahman Valves 


¢ Hose Fittings 


e Anderson Instruments e Brushes 


e Rubbermaid Products e Barrel and Tank Washers 


“Personalized Service” 


997 Enterprise Way Napa, CA 94558 


(707) 252-0312 


Australian Wine Publications available in USA 


from the Australian Society of Viticulture & Oenology: 
Proceedings of 1986 Australian Wine Industry Conference, 
280pp-$32 
Seminars on Chardonnay and Pinot Noir, 1987, 110pp-$19 
Chemicals in the Vineyard, 1985, 111pp-$17.50 
Fermentation Technology, 1982, 94pp-$11 
Grape Quality: Assessment from Vineyard to Juice, 1981, 
77pp-$11 
Grapevine Improvement, 1986, 124pp-$17.50 
Malolactic Fermentation, 1984, 143pp-$14 
Physical Stability of Wine, 1985, 130pp-$14 
Sparkling Wine Production by Méthode Champenoise, 
1985, 168pp-$14 
Vine Nutrition, 1987, 116pp-$19 


To Order: Add 6% sales tax and $3.00 handling per order. 
Checks or money orders should be made payable to: 
Practical Winery & Vineyard and sent to PWV Bookshelf, 
15 Grande Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94903. 


BROCHURES 
PRESS KITS 
NEWSLETTERS 
PRESS RELEASES 
MARKETING MATERIAL 


Marshall Newman writes for business 


Newman Communications 
415 / 753-5157 
2200 20th Avenue @ San Francisco, CA 94116 
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generic, its price (compared with your 
‘regular’ wines) will tell the consumer 
much of the story about its character 
and intended use. 

To understand the basics of pricing 
tiers, let’s assume that all wines fit into 
one of the following three categories: 

1. Beverage wines. These are inex- 
pensive wines, either generics or less 
costly varietal wines like Chenin Blanc. 
Subtleties of flavor are lost on most 
consumers of these wines. Such con- 
sumers are not particularly brand loyal, 
and they serve wine without ceremony. 
Their selections must be sufficiently in- 
expensive that they can buy two bottles 
without jeopardizing Junior’s college 
fund. 

2. Special occasion wines. Here, 
quality counts and the taste must be 
distinctive. The wine must make a state- 
ment that fits a special occasion, such 
as a birthday or a Sunday dinner. 


3. Collector wines: Wine hobbyists 
want a vertical collection of Chateau 
California Cabernet Sauvignon in their 
cellars and will buy the product faith- 
fully due to ‘pride of ownership’. 


The price gap between your regular 
and reserve wines should be determined 
by where your brand falls within these 
categories. If your main consumer base 
is group #2, for example, a price on your 
reserve wine that puts it into group #3 
might be a problem if collectors don’t 
view your brand as a collectible item. 
Such pricing decisions must be made 
on a wine-by-wine basis. 

If you have sufficient quantities of 
wine to ‘program’ them often, you will 
find that grouping the varietals into 
logical clusters by price makes it much 
easier for retailers to promote them 
together on a ‘mix or match’ basis. 

This also makes it easier for your sales 
people to quote prices. If no two wines 
in your line have the same price, it is 
less likely you will get display space 
from retailers during your promotions. 


Identifying your competition 

It is tempting to say that the winery 
down the road that produces a similar 
range of varietals is your competition. 
The truth is, your customer is the only 
one who can define your competition, 


and your customer is much less aware 
of appellations than you are. 

Imagine a restaurateur selecting a 
Chardonnay for his wine list. He has 
narrowed the options to your brand 
and two others. Ask yourself, “Who are 
the other two?” 

This will help you see your brand as 
the customer sees it. He or she equates 
your brand with others perceived as 
similar in value and consumer appeal. 
Your pricing should be influenced by a 
knowledge of how customers perceive 
your competition. 

Once you identify your competition, 
you should follow their pricing closely 
in order to know where you stand rela- 
tive to them. 


Pricing second labels 

It is important to maintain a price 
spread between primary and secondary 
labels. People equate price with quality 
and if your second label is too near the 
first in price, people will assume your 
primary label isn’t much better than 
your second. This will hurt sales and 


prestige. 
Continued on p. 36 


Your wines deserve 
the finest care... 
we can offer you the 
most efficient cleaning 
of your equipment... 


e Fully automatic, operates with an 
on/off switch, 100% electric, using 
46 gallons of water per hour. 


e 180°F steam can be used on bottle 
line; conveyors, corking/capping 
machinery, labeling line, quality 
control line, storage vats, metering 
equipment, filters and feed lines. 


Call or write for details. 


ELECTRO-STEAM 
GENERATOR CORP. 


1000 Bernard Street 
Alexandria, Virginia 22314 
(703) 549-0664 


Engineering 


Excellence 


make. 


Frreepepet fone 
fish aay cy 
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External 
Feed 


John Schiedel—(301) 561-2902 

Steve Valeriote— (209) 436-8428 
Cheryl Markman—(408) 224-6778 
Al Dunkelberger— (707) 257-8364 


Continuous Microfiltration (CMF) could 
be the most important filtration 
decision you will ever 


The Only System Available with Gas Backwash! 


We are as proud of our technological contribution to your indus- 
try as we are of our technical consultants. Allow one of our team 
to familiarize you with Memcor Continuous Microfiltration. 


MEMCOR 


“Specialists in the Separation and Purification of Fluids” 
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WINE PACKAGING 


Prices & Quantities You Can Afford 


Special Imprinting & Custom 
Designs on Request 
1 and 3 Bottle Gift 
2-3-4-6 Bottle Carrier 
1-2-3-4-6-12 Bottle UPS 


For Price List and Samples Contact: 


NAYLOR WINE CELLARS, INC. 


R.D. 3, Box 424, Ebaugh Road, Stewartstown, PA 17363-9180 
or call (717) 993-2431 


MOON iar CIRCUITS 


— Precision Tank Temperature Control 
and Monitoring Systems 

— Riddling Computers 

— Electronic Design and Consulting 


(707) 996-4157 
12350 Maple Glen Rd., Glen Ellen, CA 95442 


Engineering 


Winery Water & Wastewater Planning, 

Design & Construction Management Services 

Engineering specialties include wastewater recycling and system expansions. 
Over 30 years experience in the design of water, wastewater, wastewater solids 
and utilities systems. Domestic and overseas experience with wineries producing 


table wines and sparkling wines with production capacities from 5,000 to 
2,000,000 cases. 


Excellent in-house database on process water use of all sizes of wineries. Obtain 
your utility design services from someone who knows the wine industry. 
Storm Engineering 


15 Main Street — PO Box 681, Winters, CA 95694 
916/795-3506 


Instrumentation/Control Systems Engineering 


A consulting engineering firm with over 20 years experience in all aspects of In- 
strumentation and Control Systems offering: 

Process Control and Plant Automation 
¢ Pneumatic/Electronic Instruments | ¢ Computer-based Monitoring/Control 
e Programmable Controllers Systems Integration 

Engineering Services 

e P & ID and Process Flow Diagrams ¢ Panel Design 
e Logic, Loop, and Ladder Drawings ¢ Installation, Start-up/Training 
e Instrument Installation Details * Computer-aided (AUTOCAD) Drafting 
¢ Equipment Spedif./Procurement ¢ Computer Procurement and Set-up 


We also offer EVEREX personal computer systems 


Napa Instrument Co. 


PO Box 6572, Napa, CA 94581 
707/255-6842 


Wine East 


The lively magazine that keeps you up-to-date 
on the news of grapes and wine in Eastern North America. 


With 325 wineries located between the Rocky Mountains and the Atlantic Coast, 
wine professionals and consumers are discovering the importance of keeping in- 
formed about this rapidly expanding wine region. Published bi-monthly, Wine East 
contains winery profiles, in-depth features on Eastern grapes, wine and winemak- 
ing, and human interest stories centering around Eastern wine people. Subscrip- 
tion rate: $15.00 for one year ($20.00 in Canada and overseas, payable in U.S. 
funds). Write for a free sample and/or a list of other publications available about the 
Eastern wine industry. 


L&H Photojournalism han 


620 North Pine Street 
Lancaster, PA 17603 Eastern Wine Publications 


WINE BOTTLES BOUGHT & SOLD 
GLASS STERILIZATION 
NEW CARTONS & DIVIDERS 


ENCORE! 
(415) 234-5670 


860 So. 19th Street, Richmond, CA 94804 


Cooperage 


Premium Quality Wine Barrels 

French Oak and American Oak 

Independent Stave is a third-generation cooperage. Total commitment to our cus- 
tomers’ satisfaction has made us the largest barrel producer in the world. 

We offer: 

e French oak and American oak of the finest quality. 

e Shaping and toasting over an open oak wood fire. 

¢ Selection of grain coarseness and toast levels. 

e 200 and 225 liter barrel capacity. 


Check our cooperage rates and find out how much money you can save! 
Let Independent Stave fill your French oak and American oak wine barrel needs. 
Independent Stave Company 
1078 S. Jefferson, PO Box 104, Lebanon, MO 65536 © 417/588-4151 
4391 Broadway Dr., American Canyon, CA 94589 © 707/644-2530 


A Powerful Newsletter That Is 
Guaranteed to Increase Profits 
with Low-Cost Marketing 


NEWSLETTER 


© A combination of strategies, tactics, news and insights designed to 
give you that important competitive edge. 

¢ So potent and proven in action that this bi-monthly newsletter is 
fully guaranteed. First year subscription — $49. 

© Just one idea in one issue can produce enough profits to cover a 
10-year subscription. } . ; 

To subscribe or for a free detailed brochure, call or write: 

The Guerrilla Marketing 

Newsletter — It’s tough to 

succeed in marketing without it! 


GUERRILLA MARKETING INTERNATIONAL 
260 Cascade Drive, PO. Box 1336 
Mill Valley, California 94942 USA 
Toll-free 1-800-748-6444 
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Winery Software 
Winery Production Management System 


Eleven years experience computerizing bulk wine record-keeping on personal computers has 
made us a leader in the field. Our system uses MS/DOS and requires a hard disk. The system 
includes the following functions: 


e Easily providing a complete trace for a wine-lot back to weight tags. 
(Great for a BATF audit.) 


¢ Supplying the cellar with information to manage the bulk wine inventory. 
e Providing management with bulk wine summary and cost reports. 
e Easily producing the monthly BATF-#702 form with an audit listing of all entrances and exits 
to the bulk wine system. 
Our commitment is to provide the smaller winery the best in affordable computerized bulk 
wine management and to support our clients in the implementation and continued use of this 
system. 
Data Consulting Associates 
18000 Coleman Valley Road, Occidental, CA 95465 
707/874-3067 


Certified Grapevines 


Premium Quality Vinifera and Hybrids 


Protect your vineyard investment by planting your vineyards with premium quality 
virus-tested certified grapevines and rooted cuttings from Schloss Tucker-Ellis. 
We offer a complete selection of benchgrafted vinifera grapevines propagated 
from premium clonal selections which have demonstrated superior performance 
in our winery and vineyards. In addition, our vines are propagated only from 
virus-tested rootstock and scionwood cuttings. Rootstocks include Oppenheim 
$04, Kober 5BB, Couderc 3309, Richter 110, Riperia gloire and any 
other requested rootstock. 
We also provide a large selection of French Hybrids and table grapes. We can 
ship vines throughout the United States, and will custom-graft any variety. 
Hubert Tucker 
Schloss Tucker-Ellis Vineyards 
RD 1, Box 340, Waterford, VA 22190 703/882-3375 
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The American Wine Society 1s a national, non-profit organization devoted to 
educating its members and the general public about all aspects of wine- 
production. use. and appreciation The Society is independent and has no 
commercial affiliation 

Membership ts open to any interested person, wine enthusiast, professional in 

the wine business. amateur winemaker — anyone who wants to learm more 

about wine 

Annual (calendar year) dues are $2400 per individual or couple which includes the 

Society's quarterly Journal Special Bulletins and much more 


For tree brochure write to: AMERICAN WINE SOCIETY, INC. 
Dept. PW, 3006 Latta Road, Rochester, N.Y. 14612 
(716) 225-7613 


DON’T MAKE WINE WITHOUT IT! 


Replacing your wooden 
bungs this year? Fabricated 
from high grade silicone, 
the Boswell bung easily 
outperforms its fir and 
redwood ancestors. 

The Boswell bung puts a 


stop to wicking and requires no 
pretreatment. Easy to place 
and remove, the Boswell bung 
provides extra protection for 
your valuable barrels. The 
Boswell bung. Cost efficient. 
Pure and simple. 


For more information contact The Boswell Company 
36 Crane Drive, San Anselmo, CA 94960 
415 - 457-3955 
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Vineyards & Wineries 


An exquisitely detailed 
full color wall map. 
Includes insets of the 
Napa-Sonoma region 
and Viticultural Areas. 

$60 laminated 

$35 paper 

$ 4 shipping UPS 
Catalog on request. 
Order by phone or mail today: 


(800) 237-0798 


Raven Maps & Images 
Vad 34 North Central 
Medford, Oregon 97501 


Flectrical Engineering 


Complete electrical design services for new and exisiting winery facilities. Prepa- 
ration of drawings and specifications for the following areas: 


— Main Service Design — Tank Lighting and Valve Control 

—Computer Grade Power Supplies — Refrigeration Power and Control 

— Motor and Pump Control — Bottling Line Control 

— High and Low Voltage Distribution Systems 

— Heating, Ventilation, and Air Conditioning Power and Control 

— Micro-processor Control of Crushing, Pressing, and Tank Refrigeration 
Operation 

— Well and Waste Water Pumping Systems 

— Office and Warehouse Lighting and Power Distribution 


Oneto & Arthur Engineering, Inc. 


922 N. Center Street — P.O. Box 967, Stockton, CA 95201 
209/464-4775 


VILTER OWNERS 
Order your compressor parts from PRP and you'll 
save. Plus you'll receive 12/18 month guaranteed 


top quality PRP manufactured parts. 


Call 415-887-4105 
Overnight delivery available 


POWER REFRIGERATION 
PARTS CO. 


3466 Arden Road, Hayward, CA 94545 


re SREES: 


PLUS .. .EXPERT ROUTER-CUT BARREL SHAVING & RETOASTING 


PLUS... .EXCLUSIVE AGENT FOR PREMIUM SILICONE BUNGS 
BY CROWN - SOLID OR RECESSED STYLE 


PLUS... FINE FRENCH OAK & AMERICAN OAK BARRELS 


PLUS... DEPENDABLE AFTER SALES SERVICE 


For price quotes and information contact BARREL BUILDERS, INC. 
1085 Lodi Lane, St. Helena, CA 94574 — (707) 963-7914; 
1-800-365-8231; FAX (707) 963-7553 
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Pricing special wines 

If you have an outstanding and rare 
wine, you might be tempted to charge 
an outrageous premium for it. There is 
a better way to profit from an excep- 
tional wine: price it reasonably and use 
it to open doors and create good will 
that can result in long-term business for 
your mainstream items. Here is how it 
can work: 

“Mr. or Ms. Restaurateur, I have this 
marvelous wine, and I can offer you a 
case of it at a very fair price.” 

He or she may respond, “You know, I 
never thought of your brand before as 
an elite one, but if you can make wine 
this good, your other wines are prob- 
ably worth trying too.” 

The long-term benefits of this approach 
certainly will outweigh the short-term 
loss of a few extra dollars. 

On the other hand, if you are known 
for superlative wines that are purchased 
only by the most discerning consumers, 
you might want to release your new 
reserve wine at a lower price if it is not 
as good as the previous vintage. This is 
a judgment call, but you should at least 
consider it. 


If your prices are constantly edging 
upward, you are experiencing ‘bracket 
creep. This may bring you increased 
profits, but you need to be alert to one 
important consideration: As you charge 
more, you need to do additional things 
to support your high price. 

Your customers may desert your brand, 
and you may have to recruit a whole 
new following at the new price level. 
These new customers may have higher 
expectations in terms of packaging and 
in terms of where they shop. They may 
also expect more sophisticated treat- 
ment when they visit your winery. Price 
changes without accompanying sup- 
port efforts may bring your sales to a 
standstill. 


Net pricing 

If your product is not available with 
discounts on higher quantities, many 
retailers may avoid buying it. These 
customers want to offer lower prices 
than their competitors and feel they 
cannot do so on net items. This is a fac- 
tor to consider should you contemplate 
eliminating quantity discounts. 

Net prices often are motivated by a 
desire to create an aura of exclusivity 


FINE ARTS 
GRAPHICS 


Manufacturers of Wine Labels 


FOIL STAMPING 


BLIND EMBOSSING 


DIE CUTTING 
ENGRAVING 


THERMOGRAPHY 


LITHOGRAPHY 


The word QUALITY has been part 


of our logo since 1927. 


It’s there for a reason. 


10955 S.W. Avery St. 
503 692-3550 


Tualatin, Oregon 97062 


707/433-8869 
FAX: 707/433-2927 
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for a brand, to show that the brand is 
above the fray of price competition. In 
practice, this is a difficult position to 
maintain and usually results in price 
reductions under the guise of futures 
or other rather transparent gimmicks. 


Getting the facts 

There are many sources of informa- 
tion about what ‘the other guy’ is doing 
that will provide you with a picture of 
the marketplace and help you deter- 
mine where you fit on the total price 
spectrum. A good source is the WINE- 
DATA pricing report from Gomberg- 
Fredrikson. For market-specific infor- 
mation, SCORECARD, published by 
Innovative Wine Marketing, gives in- 
depth analysis of the Southern Califor- 
nia market. 

A word of advice: It is to your advant- 
age to present your wines to your sales 
company with a pricing structure that 
is well-researched and in which you 
have confidence. If your sales company 
revises your pricing for you, they may 
revise it downward. In all pricing nego- 
tiations, knowledge is definitely power. 


* 


COMPLETE ENOLOGICAL SERVICES 


enological consulting 

quality control analysis 

BATF certified analysis 

for state, federal, export compliance 
e lab supplies, equipment, reagents 

e yeast strains and malolactic inoculants 


We havea 
new catalog— 


call, write or 
FAXforacopy! 


California 415 788-6066 


We CS eo RS a BF Sa. 


VINQUIRY 


16003 Healdsburg Ave., Healdsburg, CA 95448 
Winemakers Service and Research Laboratory 
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Assembling a press kit 


Tye Washington Times 


=, SILVER OAK CELLARS 


Cabernet 


SILVER OAK 


| Cabernet Sauvignon 


By Marshall Newman 


Public relations, as part of an overall 
marketing effort, has become increas- 
ingly important to wineries in recent 


years. One of the basic — but overlooked 
— tools of the public relations trade is 
the press kit. For a winery battling for 


the hearts and minds (and ink) of the 
media, creating an effective press kit 
should be a major priority. 

The reason is simple. Journalists prefer 
to have basic facts and background in- 
formation before their visits and/or in- 
terviews, and they expect to receive 
them in a press kit. Not providing the 
material needed in the format antici- 
pated puts a winery at an immediate 
disadvantage in working with the media. 

A good press kit is more than a collec- 
tion of general press releases. It pre- 
sents the company’s story and defines 
its image. It provides the information 
and illustrations that are essential to ar- 
ticles, and may even suggest basic story 
ideas. While a press kit won't generate 
coverage on its own, it can be a power- 
ful influence. 

An attractive ‘look’ adds to a press 
kit’s impact, and the place to establish 
that ‘look’ is the press kit cover. The 
cover can be plain or fancy, depending 
on the winery’s budget and the image it 
seeks to project. By utilizing its graphic 


The 

Trellis “\V/7* 

System | 

on the market today 
The Comstock Trellis 


concerned about 


Sulfites? 


Now you can measure sulfite levels easily 
and accurately without burettes, reagents 
or special training. Titrets® hand-held, 
disposable titration cells let you do 

“Ripper” tests in less than 


two minutes—the 
simplest method 
available. 

Call or 

write 

for 

details. 


Titrets =~ 


“<< 


A enistdnicknaitikeetand 


Sulfite test kit determines 
free sulfite. (Sulfur diox- 
ide, S05), range 10-100 
ppm. 


Rt. 28, 
Calverton, VA 22016 
(703) 788-9026 


“Worth its weight in Gold” 


Proven under harvest conditions 
for over 4 years 

25% to 50% crane yield over 
conventional systems 

More sunlight increases quantity 
and quality of fruit 

More air circulation reduces the 
chances of disease 

Greater accessibility for 
harvesting and spraying 

Patent Pending #07/ 122,330 


26261 Omar Dr. 
Ft. Bragg, CA 95437 


707-964-5800 


Bros Seanellries de DBeurgeqne 


Association of Independent Coopers 


DAMY — VICARD 
BILLON 
Meursault — Cognac — Beaune 


228L Bordeaux Barrels 

228L Burgundy Barrels 
300L Barrels 
350L Barrels 


Vincent Bouchard 


P.O. Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 257-3582 
2 Rue de Bellevue, Beaune, 21200 France 
Tel. 80.22.01.24 
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identity — the combination of lettering 
and design elements featured on the 
wine label — on the cover, the winery 
establishes a unique visual theme for 
the entire press kit presentation. 

The Silver Oak Cellars press kit shows 
how good design and printing can en- 
hance a cover. By combining two-color 
printing with a silver cover, the winery 
has reproduced its label illustration and 
lettering in a visually striking manner. 

Mendocino Vineyards took a simpler 
and more affordable approach by using 
readily available stock covers and affix- 
ing their label. By selecting a cover that 
both coordinates and contrasts with the 
label, the winery has made their press 
kit visually inviting. 

Like any hard-hitting article, the writ- 
ten material in a good press kit should 
cover the who, what, when, where, 
how and why of the winery. Press kits 
often contain separate pieces on a firm's 
history, winemaking facility, vineyards, 
principals, and wines. Wineries need to 
tailor this material to their particular 
situation. 

For example, a new winery releasing 
its first wines has to establish its cre- 
dentials, while a winery with twenty 


years in the business can focus on its 
history and record of success. 

The material in a press kit also needs 
to reflect the distinctive character of the 
winery. If you have a vineyard of excep- 
tional reputation, a winery of historical 
significance, or a marketing success 
story, it should be featured. 

Even the biographies of the owner 
and winemaker, standard press kit fare, 
will be stronger if they detail that ‘spe- 
cial something’ these individuals add 
to the operation. Journalists are inter- 
ested in wineries that stand out from 
the crowd, and the press kit is the place 
to let your winery’s unique identity 
shine. 

The appearance of the written material 
in a press kit also counts. Quality sta- 
tionary makes a good impression, and 
desktop publishing can be used to cre- 
ate a typeset appearance at nominal 
cost. Budget usually dictates whether 
press kit material is photocopied or 
printed, but the results should be clean, 
attractive, and free of typographical 
errors. 

A good press kit usually contains more 
than written material. Newspapers and 
magazines illustrate their articles with 
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labels and photographs, and the inclu- 
sion of sample labels, label stats, and 
black & white photos can sometimes be 
the difference between being featured 
in an article and simply mentioned. 

Black & white photos should be 5x7 
inches in size, and the subject of each 
photo should be clearly identified. If 
color transparencies are available for 
magazine use, or %4-inch video footage 
is available for television, these facts 
should be noted somewhere in the kit. 

Some wineries also include press clip- 
pings in the press kit. While reprints of 
positive wine reviews can be used to 
establish the critical approval the wines 
have received, reprints of articles on 
the winery should not be part of the 
kit. Journalists pride themselves on 
originality, and the only influence that 
old articles have on future media cover- 
age is negative. 

Your press kit represents your winery 
in front of one of the toughest audiences 
in the world — the media. The creation 
of a good press kit requires thought, 
creativity, and care, but it can repay 
that investment many times over in 
positive media exposure and increased 
sales. | 


The International 
Sauvignon Blanc Celebration 
Marlborough, New Zealand 
February 7-9, 1990 


An opportunity for grapegrowers and winemakers, consultants, restaura- 
teurs and sommeliers to share in, enjoy and develop their knowledge 


and awareness of Sauvignon Blanc. 


Topics include: grapegrowing; clones; rootstocks; varietal character and 
fermentation; sensory evaluation; winestyles and oak ageing; consumer 
preferences; Sauvignon Blanc and food; national and international 


marketing. 


Winemakers will present wines for tasting and panel discussions. Over- 
seas delegates are invited to consider contributing an oral presentation 
or poster. A proceedings will be prepublished. 


The Celebration will coincide with New Zealand’s 6th Annual Marlbor- 
ough Wine & Food Festival, now New Zealand’s most colorful and 


enjoyable wine and food event. 


Organized by the New Zealand Society for Viticulture & Oenology, Marl- 
borough Research Centre, and Marlborough Vintners Association. 
FOR REGISTRATION AND INFORMATION CONTACT: 
The International 
Sauvignon Blanc Celebration, 1990 
c/o Marlborough Research Centre 
Private Bag, Blenheim, New Zealand 
Phone: 64-57-89059; Fax: 64-57-80153 


NEW! 
EMILE PEYNAUD’S 


THE TASTE OF WINE 


EMILE 
PEYNAUD 
THE TASTE OF 


WINE 


THE ART AND SCIENCE 
OF WINE APPRECIATION 


INTRODUCED BY 
MICHAEL BROADBENT M.W 


TRANSLATED BY 
MICHAEL SCHUSTER 


The art and science of wine 
appreciation by the World's 
most respected enologist. 


All aspects of evaluating wine: 
physiology, tasting techniques 
quality control, problems 
and perceptual errors. 
S2799 
Order Toll Free: 800 242-9462, 
in Calif: 800 231-WINE 


Wholesale & Dealer Inquiries 
Welcome 
FAX: 415 864-1202 
The Wine Appreciation Guild 
155 Connecticut Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107 
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PART II 


Merchandising 
for effect 


By Chris Rota, Word of Mouth, Inc. 


In “Merchandising for effect, Part I” 
(May/June 1989 PW&V), we discussed 
how to develop a theme incorporating 
a winery's personality, operations, and 
wines. We looked at techniques to make 
customers comfortable in the tasting 
room environment and to increase their 
interest and involvement in featured 
wines. 

Based on the idea that every square 
inch in the tasting room must be utilized 
in a tasteful, subliminal way to entice 
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| Mans Lanited Tern 
Label Sehinon 


#00 ar fete 


bes 


the visitor to buy, we examined the ‘hot 
spots’ on the floor, particularly the area 
immediately in front of the tasting bar. 
We also looked at how to make areas 
that are not so hot work more effectively. 
Below, we get much more specific: 


Anatomy of a display 

All displays consist of three essential 
components: message (and/or a con- 
sumer involvement piece), price, and 
product. 

Signage: In this world of consumer ad 
bombardment, the sales message is in- 


FOR YOUR 
TASTING 
ROOM 


Largest selection 
and lowest wholesale 
prices on: 


VINEYARD INVESTIGATIONS 


Skinner, Ph.D 


e Glassware 

e Corkscrews 

e Wine Racks 

e Books & Posters 
e Gift Items 


I ine Nutrient Analysis 

Soil Fertility and Water Management 
Soil Data Interpretation 

Soil Identification & Cultivar Selection 
I ineyard Problem Resolution 


America’s oldest and 
largest tasing room 
supplier since 1938. 


The Wine 
Appreciation 
Guild 


155 Connecticut Street 
San Francisco, CA 94107 


“F 415/864-1202 / 800/242-9462 


Write or Call for more information 


2961 Layton Drive — Davis, California’ 95616 
: (916) TIS-T082 
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strumental in stopping the customer, 
within the precious ten seconds a dis- 
play has to flag attention, in front of 
those items you want to promote, and 
create the purchase impulse. 

To be a successful ‘silent saleman’, the 
message on any consumer-oriented 
point-of-sale piece must answer three 
basic questions: 

What is it? — Abraham Lincoln Char- 
donnay, 1986, Lot#4. 

Is it good? — Estate grown; perennial 
medal winner; from the famous Hill- 
side Valley region. 

Why should I buy it? — Limited edi- 
tion; great value; delightful with sword- 
fish; the winemaker’s favorite. 

This format does not have to be fol- 
lowed precisely, but all the elements 
must be present on header or cut-case 
cards, shelf-talkers, table tents, or wine- 
descriptor pieces to have an effect. 

A word of caution: It is all right to be 
creative or cute in developing a sales 
message; however, it is important to 
remember that a consumer needs to be 
gently led to a decision. Don’t become 
so clever and cute in message or graphics 
that the reader is distracted from the 
ultimate purchase. 

Supermarket merchandisers love dis- 
plays that engage the consumer with 
some type of activity in self-service 
environments. This can change the 
consumer from casual and passive to 
interested and curious. 

The vehicle might be a “Take One - 


DELUXE 90 
S990 


+ $14 shipping 


Free’ tear-off recipe pad of wine and 
food marriage suggestions, or a rebate 
or give-away program the winery is of- 
fering. The idea is that encouraging the 
consumer to linger over the product (at 
the point of purchase) increases the im- 
pulse to buy. 


The design of a header or cut-case 
card (message-bearing cards positioned 
directly over the featured products) 
should engage customers through eye 
contact and then direct their attention 
toward the product. 


The headline, logo, winery sales mes- 
sage, etc., should be positioned near 
the top of the board, at or near eye level. 
The copy and/or continuation of the 
message then progresses downward 
toward the product. 


The price (the shopper's ultimate con- 
sideration) should be spotted as close 
to the product as possible, as well as 
any consumer involvement pieces, such 
as ‘free’ tear-off items. 


For instance, putting the price near 
the top is an example of ineffective card 
design. A visitor ‘grabbed’ by a head- 


‘line reads the selling message and gra- 


vitates toward the bottles. Suddenly, 
the eyes must zoom upwards and away 
from the product to ascertain the price, 
then they have to return to the product. 
This disjointed visual flow greatly re- 
duces the possibility of the shopper 
ultimately reaching for a bottle(s). 


Signs and header cards should be kept 


SOLID OAK 


WINE CABINET 


Wolf Works 
RR2 Box 192 
Templeton, CA 
93465 
805-239-3806 


Many styles available 
Free Brochure 
M/C VISA accepted 
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relatively small and just below eye level. 
This keeps the space from becoming 
cluttered, and it also allows the tasting 
room host to see the entire room and 
prevent pilferage. 


Product positioning 

The hottest buying position, whether 
in shelves or displays, is from shoulder 
(or slightly above) to waist level. Pro- 
duct in most ‘reach-in’ floor displays is 
positioned at waist level (36 to 40 inches 
from the floor), 

Anytime a customer has to bend his/ 
her back, their impulse to buy declines 
by 30% to 40%; when the knees have to 
bend, it declines by 65%. Also, product 
at these lower levels are in danger of 
being knocked over by purses, coats, etc. 

Whether in cut cases, bins, racks, or 
custom units, a display must be clean. 
Throughout the world, displays often 
become receptacles for cigarette ashes, 
butts, gum wrappers, food scraps, and 
Heaven-knows-what-else. One of the 
chores every morning should be to 
police and spruce-up these units. 

Finally, when displaying products, 
remember ‘Sleek Schlock’. Never have 


Extension Publications 


authored by Bruce Zoecklein, 
Dept. of Horticulture, 
Virginia Polytechnical Institute 
are available at no cost from: 
Extension Distribution Center, 
112 Lansdown St., 
Blacksburg, VA 24060 


AVAILABLE TITLES 
& PUBLICATION #s ARE: 
Protein Fining Agents 
for Wine and Juices 
#463-012 
Review of Potassium Bitartrate 
Stabilization of Wines 
#463-013 
Protein Stability Determination 
in Juice and Wine 
#463-015 
Controlling Microbial 


Growth in Wines 
#463-011 


Bentonite Fining 


of Juice and Wine 
#463-014 


Review of Methode 


Champenoise Production 
#463-017 
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all the bottles faced neatly in a line like 
rows of soldiers. This is too sterile, too 
neat, and the customer may be inclined 
not to disturb the display with a pur- 
chase. The key is to ‘gap the display’ by 
removing one or two bottles and/or to 
stagger some of the rows so that the 
display looks shopped, but not messy. 

The most effective displays are bin 
presentations in which bottles are tum- 
bled in a lay-down fashion. Additionally, 
as supermarket merchants have taught 
us, large displays of one item or one 
type of item have a very positive effect; 
the customer views the product as some- 
thing very popular and perhaps in 
short supply. 

Floor displays must have a purpose. 
Simply stacking a product on the floor 
may be a way to get it into the con- 
sumer’s hands, but it serves little pur- 
pose and generally confuses the shop- 
per. A display should convey to the 
consumer a reason to buy, e.g.: 

Special Price; 

New Release; 

Vintage Close-Out; 
Rare Collector’s Wine; 
Summer Picnic Wines. 


ae BRAUD “ey, 
Grape Harvesters 
Os self Propelled 


\ 


¢ Harvesting e Spraying 


e Hedging e Planting 
© Hilling up ° Breaking Down 


¢ New harvesting system 


Also available: 
Type 524 Pulled Model 


For more information call: 
California H&G Equipment 
(707) 795-5113 (Napa) 
(707) 252-6126 (Cotati) 
East coast (703) 825-5700 


EURO-MACHINES 


vineyard and winery equipment 
P.O. Box 843 
Culpeper, VA 22701 
Phone (703) 825-5700 
Fax (703) 825-5789 


Additionally, Cross Merchandising can 
be very effective. This is the technique 
of combining two related items into a 
display and inviting their joint pur- 
chase, e.g.: 

‘The Picnic Center’ — White Zinfandel 
and Chenin Blanc in a picnic basket with 
winery-inscribed glasses and opener; 
OP ee 

‘Center for Ageing’: A special 12-bottle 
selection of Cabernet Sauvignon, Zinfan- 
del and Merlot, with target years for 
opening. Complete with a 12-bottle mod- 
ular wine rack and cellar log. $__ 


Merchandising the walls 

Merchandising wall areas, and those 
corners, alcoves, and recesses that at- 
tract little or no traffic, has to be ap- 
proached with a different purpose in 
mind. This real estate must also work 
to produce sales for the tasting room, 
but the trick lies in getting people into 
these out-of-the-way spots. 

Another lesson from the supermar- 
kets is the Specialty Draw Technique, in 
which a product is placed in an un- 
traveled corner in order to draw in the 
shopper with a specific purpose. For 


TONNELLERIE 
VICARD S.A. 


Air-Dried French Oak 
of Finest Quality 
supplies 
228L Barrels, 300-350L Barrels, 
450-500L Puncheons 
Upright Tanks, 
Oval and Round Tanks 


Vincent Bouchard 
P.O. Box 2322, Napa, CA 94558 
(707) 257-3582 
184 Rue Haute de Crouin, 16102 Cognac, 
France — Tel. 45.82.02.58 
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example, in a supermarket, one corner 
might be devoted entirely to pet food 
and accessories. Anyone with a pet 
must shop this corner, and it automa- 
tically becomes a valuable section. 

In the winery tasting room, that out- 
of-the-way recess can become the glass 
and wine accessory department, the 
T-shirt, apron, and wine garment sec- 
tion, the book section, etc. This tech- 
nique is guaranteed to give new life to 
every square inch of floor and wall space 
no matter where it may be located. @ 


CORRECTION 
to Varietal Aromas, p15, May-June, 1989 


Sauvignon blanc grape and wine aroma is 
distinctive. Its desirability, however, is a 
topic of some controversy among producers 
and consumers alike. Although floral and 
fruity aromas may be detected in this variety, 


the intensity of aromas that may be de- 
scribed as ‘herbaceous, ‘vegetative’, ‘grassy’, 
rot ‘gooseberry’, or ‘bell pepper-like’ is 
striking. It is an aroma that arises from in- 
credibly small concentrations — parts per 
trillion quantities — of components called 
methoxypyrazines. 


KARCHER 


Karcher’s New 
Cold-Hot-Steam 
High-Pressure Cleaners 


High-Pressure 
in Perfection 


aS 


B® New: AVS Anti-Kink- 

System 

@ New: ECS Safety System 

@ Perfect for cleaning: fast- 

handy-practical. 

@ Perfect in design: strong- 
economical-user friendly 

@® Perfect in quality: reliable- 

robust-long lasting 


Your Authorized Karcher Dealer: 


Pat Watkins 

Napa Fermentation 
724 California Bivd. 
Napa, CA 94559 
(707) 255-6372 
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CLASSIFIED ADS 


ESTATE BOTTLING—Portable Wine Bottling At Your Winery 


Owner Operated—Quality Service—Sterile Bottling 
2-label Capacity—1500 cs/day—Generator on truck 
Contact: PO Box 338, Rutherford, CA 94573, 707/963-5705 


Winemaker/ Production Manager wanted for 50,000-case 
winery on Long Island, NY. All vinifera. Superior pay and 
benefits. Must have minimum 10 years experience, enology 

degree, and great pride and commitment for the wines. 

Willing to commit to permanent home and help expand 

production and increase quality. Excellent schools, social 

life and growth. Moving allowance provided. 
Call Le Reve Winery at 516/726-7555. 


Vineyard Manager wanted. Long Island, NY. 100 acres 
planted. 30 new acres to be planted in 1990. All vinifera. 
Excellent area for schools, social life and growth. Must be 
experienced in farming, high automation, and viticulture. 
Mechanically inclined. Superior pay and benefits. 
IMMEDIATE opening. Moving allowance available. 
CALL Le Reve Winery, 516/726-7555. 


IN STOCK: STRASSBURGER Filter Pads. Corks, 4 grades, 
3 sizes (printing). PVC, T/L, Champagne Capsules, 
many colors. Willmes Presses, Mixers, Pumps, Ball Valves, 
Membrane Cartridges, Hose. R.L.S. Equipment Co., Inc. 
PO Box 282, Egg Harbor, NJ 08215 — 609/965-0074 


Bottling at Your Winery — Guaranteed Sterile Bottling. 
Front and back label capability. The only mobile service 
filling 187ml bottles. Quality, professional handling of your 
wines. Separate labeling only service available. For additional 
information, call owner/operator Don Hudson, 
Chateau Bottlers 707/963-2323, PO Box 368, Oakville, CA 94562. 


Cabernet/ Merlot - 45-acre Napa Valley appellation rootstock 
planted Spring 1989 to be budded in the Fall of 1989. 
Seeking long-term contract. 

Write PO Box 539, St. Helena, CA 94574. 


PHOTOGRAPHY: Your story in pictures by the wine specialist. 
Vineyard to glass. Brochure from Fred Lyon, 237 Clara St., 
San Francisco, CA 94107, 415/974-5645. 


Experienced ‘Eastern’ winemaker wanted to work in 
established Pennsylvania winery. State of the art equipment 
and analysis laboratory. Some vineyard experience helpful. 
Some supervisory duties. Salary ranging to mid $30's. 
Send resume with references to: Shuster Cellars, 
8775 Norwin Ave., North Huntingdon, PA 15642. 


PHOTOGRAPHER On-location or studio for advertising, 
brochures, or editorial display. Extensive stock photos. 
Scott Clemens, Sand Dollar Photographic Studio, 

740 Stetson St., Moss Beach, CA 94038, 415/728-5389. 


Dictionary for Winemakers and Viticulturists 
English to French, French to English, 600 items, 
$5.00 plus 6% tax for California orders. 
Order on PW&V Bookshelf envelope. 


Great news from Australia! 


Announcement... 


The Australian & New Zealand WINE INDUSTRY JOURNAL 

is now the official journal of the Australian Society of Viticulture and Oenology. 

® continuing the tradition of the best articles on viticulture, oenology and all aspects of 
wine production and marketing 


® now including AVSO technical articles, proceedings of seminars and society news. 


Subscribe now, only: A$44, air lifted. 


1989 edition now available 
The 1989 edition of the Australian @ New Zealand WINE INDUSTRY DIRECTORY 


has the following features: 


© new, updated edition, 216 pages 

© detailed listings of 665 wineries 

® suppliers, distributors, organizations, writers, etc. 

® new, specially commissioned maps of all major wine-producing regions. 


A$43.95 including postage 


ORDER FORM (photocopy and tick as required) 


Please send me 


Name: 


one year subscription to the Wine Industry Journal 
copy(ies) of the Wine Industry Directory. 


Company 


Address 


Enclose acheck or your credit card details.) Visa 


No. 


Tel: 


Mastercard Diners 


Exp. 


Return to: Australian Industrial Publishers, RO. Box 8, Cowandilla S.A. 5033 AUSTRALIA 
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PRACTICAL WINERY & VINEYARD 


THE WINE PROFESSIONALS’ BOOK SOURCE 


USE THE BOOK ORDER FORM ON THE POSTAGE-PAID ENVELOPE IN THIS ISSUE. 


e Your wine book needs promptly shipped from one source, telephone orders accepted, mastercard and Visa. SATISFACTION 


GUARANTEED! 


° PLUS, FREE BOOKS! We will include a bonus book of our choice FREE for every three books you order. Buy 9 books, get 3 


Bonus books, buy 12 and get 4, etc... 


EMILE 
PEYNAUD 
THE TASTE OF 


WINE 


THE ART AND SCIENCE 
OF WINE APPRECIATION 


INTRODUCED BY 
MICHAEL BROADBENT M.W 
TRANSLATED BY 
MICHAEL SCHUSTER 


The Taste of Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

All aspects of evaluating wine: physi- 
ology, tasting techniques, quality con- 
trol, problems and perceptual errors. 
258pp—$29.95 Order #940 


Chilean Wine 

Jan Read 

First book in English on Chilean 
wines. Includes chapters on history, 
viticulture, winemaking and de- 
scriptions of the bodegas. 
176pp—$39.95 Order #6510 


Commonsense Book of Wine 
Leon Adams 

New 4th edition on fundamentals 
of wine and its enjoyment. 


260pp—$7.95 Order #507 


Modern Winemaking 

Phillip Jackisch 

A clear step-by-step guide to wine 
production to maximize quality. 
280pp—$25.00 Order #907 


The Mediterranean Diet 

C & M McConnell 

Very readable and includes good 
research on a delicious, protective 
diet with menus and recipes. 
204pp—$16.95 Order #990 


Winegrowing in Eastern America 
Lucy Morton 

Very comprehensive look at grape- 
growing of hybrids and vinifera in 
eastern U.S. 


$24.95 Order #923 


Wine Atlas of France 

Hugh Johnson & Hubrecht Duijker 
Very good traveller’s guide and col- 
lection of maps to vineyards. 
280pp—$35.00 Order #997 


Beaujolais: The Complete Guide 
Guy Jacquemont and Paul Mereaud 
Explores the history deep-rooted 
among the vineyards, cellars, and 
chateaux in the little-known Beau- 
Jolais region. 


190pp—$29.95 Order #981 


AND 
| MAKING 
WINE 


| EMILE PEYNAUD ~ 
| 


Knowing & Making Wine 

Emile Peynaud 

A complete survey of winemaking 
techniques, wine appreciation and 
latest scientific developments. How 
to apply results of enological re- 
search to everyday practices and 
solving winemaking problems. 
391pp—$36.50 Order #898 


The Benefits of Moderate Drinking 
Alcohol, Health & Society 

Gene Ford 

Abundant evidences in medical 
science, sociology and anthropol- 
ogy that alcoholic beverages are 
far more important to our daily 
functioning than we realize. 
320pp—$14.95 Order #6509 


WINE, A Geographic Appreciation 
Harm Jan de Biij 

Looks at wines and winemaking as 
expressions of geographic regions 
in northern and southern hemi- 
spheres. 


239pp—$24.95 Order #781 


Winemaking in California 

R.Teiser & C.Harroun 

A comprehensive & well-researched 
history of wine in California. 
239pp—$24.95 Order #759 


Encyclopedia of the 

Great Wines of Bordeaux 

Michel Dovaz 

A detailed study of the wines and 
vineyards of Bordeaux’s crus classes. 
255pp—$49.95 Order #772 


Vine to Wine 

Richard Lyon 

Photographic essay on viticulture 
depicting the natural source from 
grape to wine. 


$9.95 Order #929 


Cognac 

Nicholas Faith 

This book covers the gradual de- 
velopment of Cognac from its be- 
ginning into the center of a world- 
wide trade. 


177pp—$30 Order #982 


DAUID JACKSON & DANNY SCHUSTER 


THE PRODUCTION OF 
GRAPES & WINE 
INCOOL CLIMATES 


The Production of Grapes & Wine 
in Cool Climates 

David Jackson & Danny Shuster 
Concise handbook on geographical 
distribution of the grape, grape- 
growing and winemaking. 
192pp—$39.95 Order #PW-JS 


Making Sense of Wine 

Alan Young 

A disciplined approach to improv- 
ing wine-tasting skills with scienti- 
fically-sound sensory physiology 
and practical exercises for the seri- 
ous amateur or wine professional. 
167pp—$19.95 Order #979 


Commercial Winemaking, 
Processing and Controls 

Richard P. Vine 

Practical methods & technical data 
for operating a small winery. 
400pp— $37.95 Order #712 


Anatomy of the Wine Trade 
Simon Loftus 

Easy-to-read, amusing, enlighten- 
ing conversation with insights frora 
grape to the glass. 
179pp—$15.95 Order #6504 
Vines, Grapes & Wines 

Jancis Robinson 

A comprehensive evaluation of all 
major wine producing areas of the 
world in terms of grape varieties 
and their relationship to climate, 
soil and viticultural practices. 
280pp—$29.95 Order #960 


Champagne 

Tom Stevenson 

Comprehensive evaluation of viticul- 
tural and vinification practices in- 
cluding village-by-village assessment 
of all vineyards and 90 producers. 

416pp—$39.95 Order#947 


Burgundy: The Country, 

The Wines, The People 

Eunice Fried 

An in-depth, personal travelogue 
which gives a real feeling for the 
people of Burgundy and their tra- 
ditions. 


205pp—$17.95 Order #950 


Wine Dictionary 


LEXiWINE 


Over 3500 words and phrases 
from the world of wine 
compiled by 


PAUL CADIAU 


Lexiwine 
Paul Cadiau 
English-French Wine Dictionary 
containing over 3,500 words and 
phrases in grapegrowing and wine- 
making. Easy-to-carry 4” x 72” 
paperback format. 
$9.45 


Table Wines, The 

Technology of Their Production 
M.A. Amerine & Joslyn 

The professional winemaker’s text. 
879pp—$40.00 Order #509 


Methods of Musts & 

Wines Analysis 

Amerine & Ough 

Provides technique and data neces- 
sary for winemaking. 


341pp—$75.00 


A Practical Ampelography, 
Grapevine Identification 

Pierre Galet, translated by Lucie 
Morton. 

All varieties, hybrids, rootstocks, 
etc. 

256pp—$39.95 Order #610 


Great Wine Puzzle Book 

Over 100 challenging cross-word, 
fill-in puzzles on winegrowing 
topics. ; 
$9.95 Order #975 


Order #WD-PC 


Order #732 


General Viticulture 
A.J. Winkler, Cook, Kliewer & Lider 
The definitive book on grapegrow- 
ing from U.C. Davis 


780pp—$37.50 Order #549 


Yquem 

Richard Olney 

Informative text and photos cover- 
ing history, soil, climate, vinifica- 
tion of Chateau Yquem and many 
food suggestions for Yquem. 
165pp—$45.00 Order #961 


Rich, Rare and Red 

Ben Howkins 

Concise history of Port and Port 
trade including soils, climate, spe- 
cies of vines, and viticulture of 
Douro Valley, Portugal. 


159pp—$9.95 Order #985 


SUBSCRIPTION ORDER FORM 
0 YES! | want my own subscription to Practical Winery & Vineyard at the introductory subscription rate of $28.00/year. 


SIGNATURE 
PLEASE PRINT: 
Name: 


DATE 


Address: 


business/organization 


City/State/Zip: 


INTRODUCTORY SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
(Payable in U.S. funds): 

0) United States $28.00 

© Surface delivery outside U.S.A. $8.00 


O Air—ail delivery outside U.S.A. $16.00/year 
l seacreol 


PREFERRED METHOD OF PAYMENT: 

1) PAYMENT ENCLOSED AT $28.00 introductory rate 
O Bill me at regular subscription rate: $30.00/year 

OO Payment Enclosed: $ 


_ Practical Winery &Vineyard BOOKSHELF ORDER FORM 15 G._ de Paseo, San Rafael, CA 94908 


Please send the following books: Phone Orders to 415/479-5819 Accepted 
Quantity Title No. Price 


For overseas orders via sea mail add $5.00 postage for 1 book, $9.00 for 2 or more books. 


Check, money order or credit card only: (1) Visa 1 Mastercard Sub-Total 


Account# Expiration California add 6% sales tax 

Name ; Shipping and handling __$3.00 
Address TOTAL 

City State Zip 

| have ordered books, please send me FREE bonus books of your choice. (Note: Bonus books are from our pub- 


lisher overstock selection and valued at $4.95 each or greater.) 


SEPTEMBER/OCTOBER 1989 


Grapegrowing/Winemaking Courses 
University Extension, UC Davis, CA 


OCTOBER 5, Thursday 

Taxation and Accounting for the Small 
Vineyard Accounting for a vineyard 
operation from initial start-up, land clear- 
ing, planting, pre-productive, through 
the productive stage of the vineyard, 
including tax accounting. Time: 9am to 
4pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: $100. 


OCTOBER 6, Friday 

Taxation and Accounting for the Small 
Winery Designed for wineries under 
20,000 cases/year. To include: choice of 
accounting methods, business struc- 
ture, estate planning, includings pros 
and cons of incorporation, Subchapter- 
S corporations, determining cost of 
goods sold, and accelerating deductions 
through farm accounting procedures. 
Time: 9am to 4pm Location: UC Davis. 
Fee: $100. 


NOVEMBER 4 + 11, Saturdays 
Introduction to Wine Chemistry De- 
signed for the home winemaker or the 
professional with little formal training 
in chemistry. Includes the interplay of 
chemical reactions that occur in wine 
and in winemaking to help make in- 
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formed decisions regarding wine pro- 
cessing. Time: 9am to 4pm. Location: 
UC Davis Fee: $120. 


NOVEMBER 14, Tuesday 

Reduced-input Grape-growing ‘Topics 
include: site and variety considerations 
for sustainable agriculture; vineyard 
floor management; cover crops in rela- 
tion to weeds, nematodes, and other 
pests; management of insects and di- 
seases. Coordinated by Jim Wolpert. 
Time: 9am to 4pm. Location: El Rancho 
Tropicana Hotel, Santa Rosa, CA. Fee: 
$35 includes lunch. 


NOVEMBER 20, Monday 
Introduction to Wine Sales An intro- 
duction for new winery representatives 
which reviews the structure and vocab- 
ulary of wine sales inside and outside 
California. Provides an intensive intro- 
duction for new winery employees and 
will help them understand the do's and 
don't’s of wine sales. Time: 9am to 
4pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: $100. 


NOVEMBER 21, Tuesday 
Out-of-State Compliance: Legal Re- 
quirements for Shipping Out of State 
Reviews the regulations and paperwork 
required to ship wine to other states, 


THE BUSINESS 
OF WINE 
IN AMERICA 


Cc 


JUST RELEASED 
BRAND NEW 


Vn THA 


JAY STULLER and GLEN MARTIN 


Traces the roots of the 


including licensing, bond requirements, 
salesperson licensing, label registra- 
tion and wine analysis, price posting, 
monthly shipping reports and payment 
of taxes. Time: 9am to 4pm. Location: 
UC Davis. Fee: $100, includes a 250- 
page manual. 


DECEMBER 2, Saturday 

Rhone Varietal Production in Califor- 
nia Combines lecture and tastings to 
introduce grape varieties grown in the 
Rhone Valley, including the geography 
and history of Rhone production areas 
and a viticultural discussion of Rhone 
varieties with an emphasis on those 
varieties planted in California. Time: 
9am to 4 pm. Location: UC Davis. Fee: 
$125, includes lunch. 


DECEMBER 9, Saturday 

Introduction to Wine Analysis De- 
signed for home winemakers to learn 
and perform basic wine analysis includ- 
ing lecture, demonstration and hands- 
on lab work. Time: 8am to 5pm. Loca- 
tion: UC Davis. Fee: $100 includes lab 
supplies. 


For further details and to enroll by phone, 
call 800/752-0881. Davis and Dixon resi- 
dents call 916/752-0880. ) 


Innovative Wine Marketing 


Consultants 


Specializing in: 


Pricing & Distribution Statistics 
Brand Positioning Strategies 
New Product Development 
Brand Turn-arounds 
Managing Distributor Relationships 


Specialists in the 


Southern California 
Market 


dilemma of American winegrowers, 
documents their greed, and 
analyzes possible long-term solutions. 


351 pages — $19.95 Phone 714-960-1369 


ORDER FROM PWV BOOKSHELF FAX 714-960-5970 
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Guerrilla Marketing 


Myths of 
marketing 


by Jay Conrad Levinson 

There's a lot of marketing advice float- 
ing around out there. The trouble is, 
most of it is false, misguided, wrong, 
and destined to lead you astray. Beware 
the multiple myths of marketing. 

Below are some of the more common 
marketing myths. If you subscribe to 
any of these, I hope you cancel your 
subscription as soon as possible be- 
cause, unlike the tales of the Brothers 
Grimm and Aesop, these myths can 
hurt you. 

Myth: White space in promotional 
materials and ads is good. 

White space is white. It also is expen- 
sive. Even pretty. But good? No way. 

Myth: Short copy is a smart idea. 

The reverse is true. Short copy is short. 
And expensive. It fails to give the reader 
enough information to make a buying 
decision. Long copy is what can move 
wines. 

Myth: It costs a great deal to produce 
commercials. 

True, it can cost a fortune to produce a 
30-second spot; $156,000 is now the 
average price. But you can also produce 
dynamite television advertising for less 
than $1,000 per commercial. 

Myth: You can engage in direct mail 
with a single letter. 


Maybe back in 1962 you could, but in 
1989 you need a letter followed by a 
phone call followed by a postcard fol- 
lowed by another letter — then one 
more phone call. 


Myth: Marketing should be changed 
every few years. 

This may be the ugliest, deadliest 
myth. Just consider United Airlines 
(“Fly the friendly skies”), the Green 
Giant, the Marlboro Man, Miller Lite 
beer, or any of the other enormously 
successful products that have relied on 
the same marketing message for many 
years. 

Myth: Publicity has a short life span. 

This is true only if you have a low L.Q.. 
Make reprints of your PR and let it live 
on and on through its incorporation 
into your ads, brochures, mailings, 
signs, sales presentations, in as many 
places as possible. 


Myth: The purpose of wine market- 
ing is to generate sales volume. 

Wrong. That's the purpose of selling. 
The purpose of wine marketing is to 
generate profits. Got that? 

Myth: TV is too costly for a small 
winery. 

This may have been true in the past, 
but not anymore. Look into cable TV. 
Look into satellite TV. Ever hear of a 
60-second spot running under $10? 
Some do. Even under $5! Check it out. 


Myth: With a solid customer base, 
you can cease marketing. 
You may as well cease breathing at the 


same time. If you have a solid customer: 


base, market to it continuously. 
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Myth: Marketing really means adver- 
tising. 

No guerrilla marketer would ever make 
such a naive statement. Marketing refers 
to at least 100 methods of making and 
maintaining customer contact. Advertis- 
ing, although powerful, is just one of 
those ways. 

Myth: Bad publicity is better than 
none at all. 

If you were ever taught this, it was by a 
lamebrain who doesn't know the lightn- 
ing speed at which bad word-of-mouth 
publicity travels. One person who's had 
a bad experience will tell 22 other peo- 
ple. Bad publicity is horrible. Avoid ear- 
ning it. 

Myth: You should use as many of the 
media as you can afford. 

Not true. You may experiment with as 
many of the media as you can afford, 
but you should use only those you can 
afford to use effectively, frequently, and 
professionally. 

Myth: Repetition is boring to your 
customers and prospects. 

I've saved this major myth for the end 
so you'll remember it the longest. Repe- 
tition enables you to access the uncon- 
scious mind of your prospects, which is 
where purchase decisions are made. 
Your co-workers and friends may get 
bored with your marketing, but your 
customers and prospects barely notice 
it. a 
(Jay Conrad Levinson is the author of 
“Guerrilla Marketing”, ‘Guerrilla Mar- 
keting Attack’, and ‘’The Guerrilla Mar- 
keting Newsletter’. For a free brochure, call 
800-748-6444. ) 


Contemporary Winer 
Computerization 


PEGA eeow.NpiG 
Licensed Businesses 
Packaged Goods Distribution 
Trademark Protection 


Single 
and Winery Trade Regulation and Antitrust 
multi-user accounting Regulatory Agency Matters 
personal systems 
computer from Serving Wineries Large and Small 
systems Dan Duport Since 1971 
CORBIN HOUCHINS 


Professional Service Corporation 


NAPA SAN FRANCISCO 

2021 1st Street #1 40 Edith Street #2 
Napa 94559 San Francisco 94133 3000 Key Tower Telephone (206) 343-9597 
707-253-2352 415-397-9148 Seattle, WA 98105-1046 In Northern CA (707) 224-1536 
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Glycol, ammonia, freon etc. 
we'll give you the cold facts. 


When it comes to keeping cool there are many options and the correct 
choice could save you up to 40% in operating costs each year. 
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Most companies involved in wine refrigeration sell a glycol system. That's 
all. You shouldn't expect them to present an unbiased view of the alterna- 
) tives with which they cannot serve you. 
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PRC custom designs every type of system, from the smallest chiller to the 
largest computer aided direct refrigerant tank farm—and everything else in 
between. 


We will help you compare the alternatives, then you make the choice that’s 
right for you. Get the collective engineering staff experience of over 150 
years and the support of the company that helped to shape Californias 
wine making industry for over 30 years. 


Call Mark Curtis or Ken Solberg for an appointment to talk about your 
special project. 


INDUSTRIAL REFRIGERATION 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS - 
EQUIPMENT —FULL SYSTEMS FABRICATION — MAINTENANCE L 
24 HOUR SERVICE NETWORK L 


POWER REFRIGERATION CoO. - 3466 ARDEN ROAD, HAYWARD, CA 94545 - 415/887-4105 


THE COLD PROFESSIONALS 


DAN DRUMMOND’S 


543 MOBILE 


Come celebrate with us! We are now in our tenth year and still 
following the same guidelines: 
Dependability, Quality, Service, Value, and Experience. 


FILL FILL FILL 
For $1.25/case we will CORK or CORK or CORK your wine. 
SPIN SPIN 
LABEL 


For an additional 10¢/case we will add your pressure sensitive 
back label. 


The Mobile Wine Line, owned by Dan & Eva Drummond, and 
operated by their son, Harry and mechanics, Gene and Frank, has 
bottled over 2 million cases of wine. We guarantee sterility. Let our 
experience work for you. 


Our motto: QUALITY. 
Mobile Wine Line 


9601 Robson Road 
Galt, CA 95632 Phone: (209) 745-2871 


